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RURAL PROFILES 

PREFACE 


The occasion for printing the present volume arose, when the 
rural number of The Eastern Anthropologist, VoL VIII, Nos. 3 and 4 
containing the papers included in the volume, was sold out within 
an incredibly short time. It was myopic on our part not to have 
foreseen the possibility of a bigger demand for the Journal and we 
printed the usual number of copies. The demand for more copies 
could lie met either by reprinting the Journal or by printing separately 
the articles contained in it. Wo preferred the latter alternative, 
and we are now in a position to supply copies as would be required 
by our colleagues and institutions working in the field of rural 
research or interested in it. 

The contributor# to the Vohrm* art as detailed bdout: 

Dr. N. 8. Reedy is working in the Kanpur Social Survey as 
Deputy Director. He has worked for more than three years in 
Andhra among the depressed castes there, and his comparative study 
of the two Adi-Dravida castes, the Mala and the Madiga, is £ ono 
of the best structural studies we have in India". Mia book is now 
in the Press. Dr. Roddy joined the Sen a pur team of the Cbrad E-India 
project where he worked for several months till lie relinquished 
his post there, to take up the Kanpur assignment. 

David Hopper is a Canadian national working for hiw dnetc rate 
at ComoU. He came to India to work in the Senapur scheme of 
the Comell-India project. Ho has worked in the village for more 
than a year and is now back in the States. He is an eminent 
economist and ha* made special study of rural economy and demo¬ 
graphic problems. 

Bryub Ryan is the author of Casta in Modem Ceylon*. He 
was for several years Chairman and Professor of Sociology at the 
Colombo fjnivemty* Later on ho joined Cornell University, Ithaca. 
N.Y +S as Visiting Professor in the Department of Sociology and Anthro¬ 
pology. A year ago, he joined Wayne University as Professor of 
Sociology and now ho in Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
at the Miami University, Florida, U.S.A, His co-authors were 
either bis colleagues or field personnel. 

Dr. S. C + Dube was a lecturer in Political Science, Hislop College, 
Nagpur: he then joined the Political Science Department at Lucknow 
in the same capacity. Later on ho wsm appointed to the Department 
of Sociology, Qsmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, Dr. Dube 
was for a year lecturer at the School of Oriental and African 


Studies London, and is now a member of the field team at 
Rank hands., Coruell-Lucknow project. Ho ia the author of two 
books, one on the Katnttr, an ethnographic monograph and the 
other one on Indian Village 1 , the latter published in London. 

Edwin Baum is a Cornell graduate, came to Lucknow as a 
Fid bright grantee, affiliated to the Department of Anthropology. 
Later he received a Ford Foundation Overseas Fellowship and has 
worked partly in Senapur and partly in Gohana Kalian; he is now 
back in the States* 

Prof* M. X, Sblniya.s id Head of the Department of Sociology, 
Bared a University, Ho wm sometime lecturer in Sociology, at 
Oxford, A distinguished Held sociologist, besides a largo number of 
research papers, he has two important books to his credit, “Marriage 
and Family in Mysore" and “Religion and Society among the Courgs/* 
Ho is the recipient of she IV. H. J ft. Rivera' Mtsdnl awarded by 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

Mb. Max R allis h a Cornell professor who came to India for 
a met hodoi logical project* He has worked in various parts of the 
world in different assignments, most of them under the auspices of 
the Cornell University. 

Dr, M- R- Good all was a Visiting Professor at Delhi and Lucknow 
Universities was co-director of the Corn ell-Luc know Research Project 
for a year and is now back to the States, He is now working 
in the Claremont College* California and is an expert on Public 
Administration. 

Dr. Baunath Puri is a senior lecturer in Ancient Indian History, 
Lucknow University. He received his B- Lilt and doctorate degrees 
from Oxford, and has been working on Indian Village Polity in 
ancient India. 

Mu. M. C. Pradhan, Mr. Chandra Sen and Mr* Sunil K, Mihra 
are field research assistant in Gohanu Kalian, a centre, run by the 
Cornell-Lucknow project and ha% T e been working under the super¬ 
vision of the editor. 

Rural Profile^ jm published now, will be continued and we expect 
to bring out further volumes in near future, I am grateful to the 
executive of the Ethnographic & Folk Uniture Society, for the ready 
response I hud received from them, which enabled mo to reprint 
the articles. Mr. T. N. Modem and Miss Urna Chatiirvedi, as usual, 
did give mo generous help in tho making of the manuscript and seeing 
it through. 

D. JL Afajamdar 

Lucknow U nicerxity 
1955 


INTRODUCTION 


Rural Studies in Past by Economists ; Present Need and 

Future Scope for Work by x^nthropologists. 

At no time in the long and colourful history of India, ha* so much 
attention been focussed on the problems of rural life as is manifest 
today. True, the economists have for long been discussing the 
manifold problems of the villagers, and have drawn up plum For the 
amelioration and rehabilitation of rural life. Some have idolised 
our village life so much so. that the cries of s go back to the village 1 
have still an emotional appeal to many. Time and again the effer¬ 
vescence evaporates and is seldom converted into action. But now, 
as never before, the villages and our rural problem* are coming into 
the limelight. India is a land of villages, and is likely to remain so. 
Half a million villages h or more* shelter eighty percent, of the Indian 
population, so that to discover India one must needs know the villages 
and the people who live In them. 

It is indeed a pity tha t ins pi to of the preponderant role the villages 
play in the economy and culture of India, wc possess a thin literature 
on Indian rural life. This explain* some of the ambitious titles 
authors give to their village studies generalising from the study of a 
particular village the configuration of our rural fife and its profiles. 

Wo have so fur been content to leave the business of study and 
evaluation of rural life and its multifarious problems in the hands of 
economists. We have been told by the latter about the ovt?r-whelm¬ 
ing importance of agriculture, the low income of the villagers* the 
resultant gnawing poverty and the appalling rural indebtedness; 
also of the extravagant and ceremonial expenditure of the rural 
people and malnutrition and under-nutrition common to the village 
diet. Indeed, the work of the economists is greatly valued; hut about 
the social matrix of the villages, they appear to have merely scratched 
the surface. They tell us. no doubt, about the rigidity of the caste- 
structure, of the competence and incompetence of the many social 
groups, of the landlord-tenant relationship, the extent of subdnfcuda- 
fcion, of scattered and fragmented holdings resulting from an out¬ 
moded inheritance code. But we have little or no information about 
social mobility, structure and function of coat© hierarchy, of migra¬ 
tion arid caste dynamics. We are dissatisfied with our literary 
excursions into the village, for the in formation we derive thereby 
docs not give a total picture of rural life. It leave* us cold and bare, 
for the heart of the village is not touched. There is a complete 
lack of first-hand studies of our rural life and the cultural petting 
that provides the stage for rural action. We, therefore, think merely 
in terms of the economic approach ^ of raising the levels of living, of 
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reorganising the employment structure* cottage industries seasonal 
labour and Co-operative societies. Not that the^e are not impor¬ 
tant, or that wi> have not spotted the right maladies, but the approach 
to rural life has nut been a total one. To take an example, there 
is a general complacency about village solidarity and Integration, 
but those of u& who have boon working on rural problems cannot 
escape a predicament between the presumption of pronouncing on 
everything and the despair of comprehending anything. On the 
one hand we note the flux and the shine of an orientation In our rural 
life* on the other we face an integrated matrix, in which the castes 
live dovetailed and symblotically order their social life. Caste still 
determines occupational status, restricts social mobility* sanctions 
status relationship and orders social distance. Customs regulate 
the limits of individual initiative and social capillarity, Marriages 
are confined within the caste* rites and usages arty traditionally pros¬ 
cribed and income and expenditure arc patterned according to the 
status of the castes. Reciprocity* cultural exchanges, mutual obliga¬ 
tions, all these are still determined according to the known warps 
and woofs of rural life* and economic problems are integrated with 
those of structure and function. Even education does not make 
big dents in the rock of century-old prejudices; wealth provides com¬ 
fort but doeti not always bestow a social standing nr social approval* 
and caste distance is not narrowed by material success or even higher 
standards of living, income and pattern of consumption. Not that 
changes are not evident or manifest; they have come fast enough* 
and are likely to Mine even faster* but there is a Ug between aspira¬ 
tion and achievement, between material success and social acceptance. 
The villages can bo understood well only in the context of the cultural 
life lived by the people and that is how the inter locked and inter¬ 
dependent rural life, baffles social engineers* as it cannot be easily 
geared to planned economy. It is here that the economists need 
the assistance of sociologists and anthropologists* Together they 
must pool their knowledge, technical competence and enthusiasm to 
change the face of the country-side and reorient the attitudes and 
values that still stand in the way of a levelling up. 

Anthropologists particularly have been interested in microcosoiaio 
studies, unlike the economists whose interests am maerocosmic, so 
that the net-work of exchanges, social and cultural, that determine 
rural life, ita attitudes and fulfilment* can be viewed in the context 
of the cultural matrix and of social ecology. This approach enables 
us to understand the basic structural patterns* and integrative factors 
of rural economy which certainly cannot be ignored in any ambitious 
scheme of planning or action therapy. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have been preoccupied in India 
with their special interests, the former with urban life, city planning, 
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labour, housing, slum economy, social vices, crime, delinquency and 
demography; and the latter with tribal cultures, ethnography accul¬ 
turation anti cultural dynamics, evolution and ethnology, ibis has 
given a sort of monopoly, ns it wore, to the economists who Imve 
in the interval perfected their technique and have begun to use 
quantitative data to understand and interpret the socio-economic 
problems of rural life. But these problems have been studied without 
any relevance to the cultural back-ground, so that the inter-relations 
that exist between different sets of social phenomena have to a large 
extent been ignored. The time has come when a holistic approach 
has to be worked out, in which interdisciplinary participation would 

be needed. « ,. 

On account of our desire to uplift our villages anti improve the 
lot of the common man who lives in the village, great emphasis has 
been laid on rural studios. Hence, anthropologists and sociologists 
who, with the experience of microcosm ie Held studies, possess a 
broad view of inter-relation of social phenomena and their inter- 
dependence, should lake up rural assignments, define the scope and 
potentialities of their activities and evaluate the changes that hove 
come into our rural life in the context of improved communications 
and the impact of technology on rural life. 

Variety of the Changing Rural Scene i Status Differentiation : 

Leadership ; Inter-caste Relations. 

We have made sweeping generalisations regarding rural life and 
its problems- We have depicted village life as 11 the pattern was 
similar in nil pftrta of the country. We have ignored (be tacts of 
alien invasions, different governments, varying religions and multiple 
levels of culture, os if they had little or no effect on our rural life. 
It is true that all parts of the country were not equally touched by 
aoeiat upheavals, invasions or conquest, bat today we are becoming 
mote and more aware of specific differences in different part.’ of the 
country. Wo know, however, the basic similarities in all villages 
and the personalities of villages oa well. We know the common 
problems, and we also know the rough and ready prescriptions for 
our rural ills. What is needed in rural studies, today, is the shaping 
of effective scientific techniques nf rural analysis to understand the 
problem* of rural life in their wider contexts. 

The status structure of our villages is in a fluid slate. While still 
clinging to the traditional ways of clang out an income, the villager 
is today experiencing the impact of technology and competitive 
economy. Land is not in abundance, while the sixe oi the. family 
is on the increase. The artisan castes, no longer can secure a minimum 
level of living, out of their traditional occupation in the village and 
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from the fajmarw whom they still cater to. They either migrate 
to centres of greater opportunities, or live a precarious existence. 
More people today are in the grip of the money-fender then ever 
before and cooperative societies cannot as yet sisse up the want and 
poverty of the villages. The channels of rural finance have changed 
their course. The abolition of the zaminduri has dimmed the halo 
around the heads of the high caste men. They are nervous about 
losing their right*—rights which they have enjoyed from time 
immemorial—and they are not prepared to give in without a struggle. 
Fighting tooth and nail they are trying to maintain their hold on 
the village* If they have lost some rights, they still have wealth, 
and that means power. Why should they not use their wealth in 
new ways to strengthen their position of importance ( So that many 
of them have adopted money lending as their profession, which till 
now was the much-maligned monopoly of the village-Banin. The 
breakdown of the status relation* ha* deprived the art ban element* 
of the village of concessions in kind which helped now and then to 
relieve their chronic distress They still yoke themselves to the 
village economy but they have been caught in deep furrows. 

The* relationship of status factors to the acceptance of innovation* 
in dress, food and farm practices is important in the context of social 
change. A number of investigations carried out in various part* 
of the world on farm practices, for example, 'have high-lighted farm- 
ownership, education, income, aize of the farm and social participa¬ 
tion as being associated with the adoption of improved farm practices"* 
Contacts with urban centres, and improved communications are 
helping adoption of innovations* Leader* in community affair* 
are not useful in dissemination of new farm practices. "On the other- 
hand innovators are not likely to be leader* in community affairs\ 
This is an area of study that must he given due consideration in 
planning and action research. 

We are apt to isolate village leadership in it* traditional setting. 
Tn the Indian village* of the past, leaders were bom, hut now in the 
new set up, it is not so. The frequency of leadership from sections 
or castes other than the dominant one, require* evaluation. Goods, 
today; are not necessarily delivered through the traditional leaders. 
The new leader* may not even be front the statu* groups, neither have 
they Jumped into the scene by the spin of the coin. The social aware¬ 
ness of the people is the medium which fashion* new leadership. 

We have simplified the social structure of our country by equating 
it with the magic word 'caste*. Caste is no doubt a complex structure, 
but it i* also a dynamic one. Three significant periods in caste 
history are worth mentioning. Caste a* it was in the time of Manu, 
a fluid structure, flexible and mobile; vertical as well a* horizontal 
feature* characterised caste as is understood in the context, of 


annlovm find pratiioma marriages marriage proscribed and 

those forbidden. This was the formula Live period of the caate consti¬ 
tution, Caste in the medieval period became rigid and stereotyped. 
The rigidity encouraged fission, but circumscribed the chances of 
fusion. Tho challenge of the rigid caste system was met by religions 
revivalism in which sectarian and other types of castes emerged to 
accommtHLale deviants and aspirants after social status. A critical 
evaluation of the caste structure at this period would show the caste 
system as a cross between ‘feudalism’ andj the "schism of tbe soul 
to usd a Toynboan phmse, Today cos tc-H true tore is fighting a battle 
of survival, aa it wore, and is mobilising forces and factors, that were 
once dormant or unintegrated. The saving factors are the no Woo- 
clear lines of demarcation among tlio castes, between tho higher and 
intermediate and between the latter and lower castes. Tho inter¬ 
mediate castes most of whom are artisans, -usually bridge the dis¬ 
parities between the two ends of the caate ladder. The new trend 
in casto dynamics today, is a concerted move on the part of the back¬ 
ward and socially non-privileged castes to rearrange themselves on 
a horizontal plane instead of prweing their claims for accommodation 
in the hierarchical ladder. Tho hitherto voiceless castes are becoming 
articulate, oven vocal, and are not prepared to accept the status 
differentials. The new orientation in tbe attitude of the nun-pri¬ 
vileged castes has already made soda] distance ineffective in many 
ways. If the trend continues, and it is likely to continue, it c&ftainty 
augurs well for the future of tho Indian caste structure* 

In most of the villages in Uttar Pradesh, for example, the dominant 
clement has been a particular caste, a Thakur* rarely a Brahmin or 
a Muslim pedigreed family who lias ruled the village and has kept 
the various castes on the rails, bv organising a kind of interdependent 
and symbiotic relationship with the dominant cawte at the apes of 
the pyramidal social structure* anti a traditional division of function 
and services between the castes. The customary code of rural Life 
with its pattern of obligations, its stress and strain, its virtue® and 
vices, has functioned to maintain a status structure, however, in¬ 
equitable its role might have been. There is to bo noticed a passive 
conformity to the rural code of duties and services. Loyalty and 
cooperation that exist among the castes inhabiting a village have 
been, we are often told, always * 1*011 Laneoiia* but a deeper knowledge 
uf rural life reveals that this loyalty and cooperation are sometimes 
ordered. Political leadership has been on tho caste pattern and in a 
village dominated by the Thakur, tho leadership is in their hands. 
Consequent upon the abolition of the mmindan system and in villages 
with absentee landlords, tho initiative for leadership has passed from 
the former loaders to tho elders of the village, though even today the 
dominant caste or castes exert tlieir influence and enjoy certain 
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privileges. The village today in most parts of the country is becoming 
a venue for trial of strength among numerically larger castes and 
inter village rotations aru being strengthened to keep the traditional 
status roles functioning. The lower castes in earlier days had some 
vertical mobility in the caste-1 utider, but with the horizontal organisa¬ 
tion in tiie villages today on intra-caste level, social mobility is also 
tending li> be horizontal, so that a Chamar or a Pasi need not look 
up to the higher cuatos in the village for recognition of tlieir social 
claims or aspirations, but they find in their caste organisation the 
key to social capillarity. This is a development which has become 
manifest in the process of cultural change. 

To understand the complex nature of our rural assignment. 1 am 
referring to two problems, of water scarcity in two villages of Jammer 
Bawar, Chakrftta TVAfrif, Dehradun district, an area where the Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology, Lucknow University, has set up a research 
centre for evaluation of cultural change, in the context of the com¬ 
munity development project now’ functioning there, 1 shall state the 
problems and make an analytical appraisal, tvilhout mentioning 
any solution for obvious reasons. 

Water Scarcity in Lohari—A Village in Jaunsar Bawar. 

I. Problem 

Nearly thirteen miles away from C'hakrata, the Teh&il headquarters 
of Jaunsar Bawar, Dehradun district, U.P.. lies the village Lohari, 
spread over an uneven stony ridge, live hundred foot below* the lower 
Simla mad, Lohari lies on an altitude between 6500 to 7000 ft. above 
the sea level. Throughout the year, whether it is summer or winter, 
no family in Lohari gets more than two or three mashaks (skin bags) 
of water a day, from the storage tank. It is not a problem of there 
being no water in Lohari. The existing source can be improved upon, 
and in lieu of it, other nearby sources can be tupped. Hence the 
question arises, why do the villagers not do anything to improve the 
situation 1 

II. The Coum of Events 

Prior to 11122, the village had only a woden drain, made of scooped 
out tree-trunks, to bring the water from the source to the storage- 
tank. Before the wooden drain was placed, tho villagers used to go 
up to the source to take water. This wooden drain often leaked and 
the damaged parts had to lie replaced as often. 

In the early nineteen-twenties, the Government expressed a desire 
to help the people of the Jaunsar-Bawur region, in the matter of 
having a good water supply. The Government would provide the 
materials and the villagers should supply the labour. At this juncture, 
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the I^gBdar of Chakrata visited Lohnri, and he on the request of 
the villagers, sanctioned a grant for the laying of a pipeline from 
the source to the storage lank, In place of the wooden drain. The 
pipe line was installed In 1022, and it worked smoothly for two 
decades, needing only minor repairs now and thou. But roundabout 
lti42 a major breakage was discovered, which could lie mended only 
by n mechanic. By 104S t the pipe-line fell into disuse and the 
storage tank also became useless A few attempts to got hold of a 
mechanic from Jaunsur having failed, the villagers ultimately went 
back to the primitive method of going up to the source to get 
water. 

During the latter half of IftJSO, the Sub -Divisional Magistrate of 
Chakmtu visited the village, and seeing the pipeline unused, placed 
Before them the choice either to get the pipe line repaired or to give it 
away to another village. The second alternative was asking too much of 
them. How could the pipe-line 1 h> given to another village for nothing ? 
So hurried decisions were made, and a now pipe -line installed in 1B51 
by a mechanic from Jaunsar who also changed the site of the reservoir 
to a level higher than (hat nf the prcvimik one. Rs. 800/* wels spent 
on the installation of the new pipe-line. Some villagers say that half 
t he amount was contributed by the Government, while other* informed 
lib that the Government did not give any money, hut gave materials 
worth Ra, 000/-, However they all agree on the point that the 
Rajputs* the Bajgfo, and the Naths contributed Rs. 10/- per family 
and the Kolias Rs. 5 - per family to meet the expenses of construct* 
mg the new reservoir and laying the new pipe- line. The old pipe 
was cm inch in did meter, bur the new one had a half-inch diameter* 
New brooms swoop well, so it is with water-pipes. All went smoothly 
for a few months, and there was the old trouble again. The pipe 
]eaked T and what mote, the reservoir also leaked. All the blame was 
laid on the mechanic, and certainly he did deserve it all. A careful 
look at the reservoir showed that half the water coming through the 
pipe, flowed outside the reservoir. The bottom is not we 11- cemented, 
and so some water was absorbed by the earth. The reservoir was 
not maintained well. Leaves and dust found their way into it, and 
it was not cleaned often. Further* since it is on a high level, water 
did not flow into it easily. 

No measures were taken by the villagers to get the pipe and the 
reservoir repaired, and they remain still in that state. "The villagers 
either have to be economical in the use of water, or go up to the 
source. 

flL Other Factors 

Whether there is an abundance of w ater or not. the Koltas always 
experience great difficulty in getting an adequate supply. While 





a Rajput got* Lhree mashakjt a day, & Kolta gets mrely two tiuuAafcj, 
for iw c&siiiot dmw water hima&lf from the reservoir* If ftrty Koltn 
is, found doing so, he is fined. 'I’ho right of drawing water is denied 
to the Koltw, wii.li the support of weighty argument*. 

First I v, water is used for worship and religioud ceremonies, and 
if it is polluted by the hands uf a Kolia, ml untouchable, the gods 
would be enraged. 

Secondly, common belief has it that if a Kolta draws water Iroin 
the storage tank, it would dry up. Why. evidence is brought forward 
to show that there has been such a ease in the village and the gods 
were appeased only after a sacrifice was offered to them. 

Further, la years ago, there was the case at a Kolta woman who 
stealthily drew water from the reservoir, and riled three days after 
committing the foolhardy act. Divine wrath vent itself in that 
pitiless manner. 

Most of the Koltss agree to all these and calmly accept their lot 
in life, but there are a few who oppose the haughty Rajputs. The 
water comes from our (fed 5 say many Rajputs, '‘Rut God is for nil 
retorts a Kolta. with a shrug of his shoulders. 

Some Rajputs say that it is & troublesome task for them te draw- 
water for the Koltas, os though it is a pleasant task tor the Kolta 
to wait near the reservoir or the source, fearing to ask a Rajput to 
draw water for him, lest ho should he rebuffed. Many feel that it 
would be better te have a separate reservoir for the Koltas, 

The Rajputs are those who have a say in ail matters of the village 
iiijid if any changes art to be made, it must l>e with the sanction ot 
the Rajput*. But among the Rajputs themselves, there is ft deplor¬ 
able lack of unity. The Sayana who is looked upon as the co-ordinat¬ 
ing head of the village, takes no initiative in any matter. 

IV. Diagnostic Detaih 

From what has been said so far, it is apparent that the villagers 
are disinterested in their own welfare. Whatever comes across their 
wav, they accept, but never make any efforts themselves to improve 
their conditions. Whenever any change was wrought, it was because 
an external factor goaded them to action. It wo* not because tho 
villagers wanted a bettor supply of water, but because the Govern¬ 
ment was supplying pipes free of cost to the villages, that the pipe* 
line was for the first time installed In 1911:1. Again it was the S.D.M.’s 
threat that the pipe, if unused, would be removed to another village, 
and not their interest in tho matter that made them get a new pipe¬ 
line installed. 

Now once more they are in their native lethargic and inactive 
state, waiting for some impelling force to rouse them to action and 
give them suggestions to improve the supply and distribution of 


wait*. Tf no one stops forward to help the** villager, they will 
not help themselves, '*Wh«t can we do? Jt is the fault of the 
mechanic”, they env. as they “plod their weary way up to t-hc source 
with their ma&ak*, and there a< the source, situ the Kolia with tuft 
maahak "waiting with patience, that wearies not for a Rajput whoso 
heart iB not hardened. 

The Reservoir that could not be Constructed 

I, The Problem 


Situated in an isolated and hilly spot about 25 miles to the West 
of Chakrata, and 5 or 6 miles above the river Tons which m the 
Western boundary of thin region, the village of Bay ala Buffers from 
an acute shortage of water fur nine or ten months in a year. In the 
remaining two or three months, the welcome showers supply the 
need 

Previously them were three sources of water supply in Bnyala, 
of which one is about « mile down ft valley but access to it is very 
difficult. Of the remaining two, one was said to belong to the 
Lnkhiaio Rajputs, though others were allowed to draw water from 
it at certain fixed lime*. However, the Lakhtate Rajputs, do not 
now enjov this much envied monopoly for in 1024 the source was 
completely blocked by falling stones, thus leaving the village with 
only two sources, one of which lies deep down in the valley. The 
ownership of the other source is claimed by the Gniyan Rajputs and 
in summer they draw water from this source during the day. The 
other Rajputs fill their vessel* here at night. As for the others, the 
men of the Badhoi caste and the one Brahmin family in the village 
can draw water at night- The Koltas and the Bajgis have to go down 
to the source in tho valley, and “labour up the lull with weary steps 
and slow” carrying pitchers of water. Even the other villagers, 
except the Gniyan Rajputs are forced to go down to this source some¬ 
times, because the water they get at the other sources, is not enough 
for their use. In the rainy season the source w hich is said to belong 
to the Gniyan Rajputs lias enough water for nil and anyone can draw 
water out of it, at any t ime, except the Bajgis and Koltas who have 
to wait patiently till » Rajput woman looks upon them with pity 
and compassion and draw water for them, flic tender hearted 
Rajput women give preference to the Bajgis, so say the Koltas 
and hence the are the worst sufferers in this. 

This being the situation something had to be done. As a result 
of the Community Development Project some of the neighbouring 
villages had been biased with good reservoirs. Why should Bay ala 
not have a similar reservoir, especially when there was a crying need 
for it ? So the villagers decided to secure Government aid, to cons- 
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truct, a cemented reservoir near the water-source, but the derision 
was nipped in the bud. The Oniyan Rajputs wo to furious. The 
water-8ouroe did not belong to the village, li belonged to them 
alone and out of sheer generosity they had allowed tins others to use 
it. The water source was a gift to the Oniyan Rajputs from Mahasu 
deity. It was sacred to their God How could the villagers build a 
cemented reservoir near the sacred spot and anger Hie deity * The 
very thought was blasphemous. Thus for fear of rousing the wrath 
of the deity, the village still suffers from water scarcity. 

II. The Course oj Events 

The claim of the Oiuyan Rajputs on this water source is based 
on a legend which goes as follows:— 

Long, long ago when TSnvala had no water at all, an Oniyan Rajput 
went to the temple of Mahusu near llano! and bcseeched the deity 
to give Bayola a water source. His prayers were accompanied by 
penance and mortifications. His supplications reached the ears of 
Mahasu who appeared to him and gave him a closed ‘tuinki* (pitcher) 
commanding him not to open it till he reached Buyala. Back went 
the Only an Rajput with “a step that was light anil a heart that was 
gay' . But soon the intense heat of the sun made him tired and lie 
was forced to rest awhile under the shade of a big tree near Kan do j 
school. An inquisitive passer-by, questioned him a* to what tho 
pitcher contained, and on learning the whole story laughed at him 
saying that most assuredly the deity was playing a joko on him. 
Doubt and misgiving tilled the heart of the Rajput, and notwith¬ 
standing the deity’s command, he opened the pitcher. Out of It glided 
off a snake and di$ap[ieared among the nearby rocks, where it was 
changed into a stream of water. Having lost the blessing, the Rajput 
went on to Bayala with n downcast face, still carrying the pitcher. 
When ho reached the village, he threw away two grains of rice which 
ho found inside the pitcher. Buy ala was not left utterly helpless 
and destitute of water. At the spot whore the two grains fell sprung 
a small spiring and drops of water trickled Into a ditch and that Is 
the present source of water which the Oniyan Rajputs claim 
as their own, because it was a gift of Maha.HU to oue of their 
ancestors. 

Sometimes between 1020 and 1922, the ditch was turned into a 
small tank, built, only of stone slabs, and now the majority of the 
villagers want to convert the tank into a big reservoir, so that more 
vyater could be stored and nothing was tod. At present, os Hie water 
finds its way to the tank, much of it is absorbed by sand and mud, 
some falls outside the tank. To construct a good reservoir, cement 
will have to bo used. To this the Oniyun Rajputs object soring 
that Mahasu will lie angered if cement is used. The tank is square 
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in shape* each side J feet at the opening. It nArrdwe down and the 
bottom is one square foct + The height is about seven foot. 

Under the community Development Scheme, J, the Patwari, was 
asked to report on the water problem in the village. Accordingly he 
made enquiries about the matter and prepared an estimate of expenses 
for the necessary const ruction to ease the position. ML R., the Village 
Level Worker for Hay ala, made another report and he encouraged 
the villagers to stand firm in their demand for Government aid. 

In the Jaat week of January 1954, the S.D.O. (Sub-Divisional 
officer) of the Chakrata Sub-division went to Bayahi on an official 
tour. An application for the construction of the reservoir was sub¬ 
mitted to him, dTie Knltas submitted a separate petition expressing 
the difficulties they experience to get water. The SJ).G* promised 
to help all of them k but the Koltae were threatened by the Only an 
Rajputs, that they will not lie allowed to use the source in the valley 
al«o r So they apologised for submitting the petition and paid 
a fine of Be, 1/- to K, the leader of the Only an Rajputs, Tho 
Fatwiirk wished to get easy money from the villager* for submitting 
u report in favour of constiikiiim the reservoir. Ho approached 
[), B the village Sarjana for this and a^iked for Rs. 200/-* The Satfumi 
would not comply with his request. At the same time, K, and his 
party submitted tn the Patwari a report asserting their claim over 
the water source and paid some consideration money, to support 
their application for the non-construction of the reservoir. 

An order was issued to the Patwari from the Tehsil Office, asking 
him to consult till the villagers on the mat tor of const rueting the 
reservoir. The Patwari without consulting the Sayanat or any villagers, 
except the Omyan Rajputs sent back a statement, with alleged forged 
signatures of the Safjarm and other prominent villagers, that the 
watciwurce belonged to the deity and hence the reservoir cannot Iw 
constructed. 

At this juncture, M + R + , tho V.LAV, arrived in (he village, and 
(he matter was taken up by him, but he could not do much because 
K submitted another application to the Tbhsildar, B Singh, the 
badar Sayctna was presented before the Teshildar as a representative 
of the villagers. D. R was in Chakrata by chance and when 
he appeared before the Tehsitd&r, he was 'told that he and 
the other prominent villagers had, by signing the Patwari a 
statement accepted the claims of the Only an Rajputs over the water 
source, IX R showed complete ignorance of the statement, 
but the Tchsildar could do nothing to help D, R and bin party, 
for on the basis of the statement submitted by the Patwari with all 
the signatures he was forced to decide in favour of the On i van Rajputs. 
He told D. R that the only' thing that could be done was to 


file a civil milt for those forged signatured. But ihm was not done 
because it would involve a great deal of trouble and expense. 

An application drafted by the erahoob teacher in consultation with 
several prominent villager^ wa« sent to Aaliok Ashram for publica¬ 
tion, An extract from this application was handed over to our 
mvestigatora. Tti the last week of April 195$ the present Y.LW. 
convened a nice ting of a II those who were in favour of the construction 
of the reservoir. All but ihe ii% r e Oniyan Rajput families turned 
up. 

III. Diagnostic Details * 

1 bus a problem that can he solved, a trouble that can he removed,, 
remains ns it in, u]| because Mahn^iTs anger will be kindled, it is 
evident that all this hubbub about the deity's wrath is only a cloak 
to hide the real reason, and that is that the Oniyan Rajputs do not 
want to give ttp (ho privileges winch they have enjoyed so long. 
They realise that a reservoir constructed there would mean mure water 
available for aJL Consequently they would Itheir exclusive right 
of drawing water from the source in the day. This is what the other 
villagers fed about their objecting to construct the reservoir. 

K. 8 and his party, clearly and firmly assert their claim. 
They say that last year the deity was consulted on this matter, 
through Ashojiya* a Rajput of Man Lad village and the deity objected 
to any alteration in the tank, particularly to the use of lime or cement. 
The other parly refused to believe lids for when Ashojiya consulted 
the deity, there was no one elec present. Further, though the Oniyan 
Rajputs claim the water source theirs, the place where it is situated 
belongs to Bjr Singh of Baerttod and not to them. Moreover in 
keeping with the Jaunsar Bawar customs and traditions* any one 
who derives benefit from l he property of another has to pay a nominal 
tax or fee to the owner for the use lie mokes of his property. But 
hi this cas®, the Oniyan Rajputs do not got even a single pice from 
any of the villager who draws water from the source which they say 
i- (heirs, and so rigidly ihe source is the common property of the 
village- This fact is further strengthened by the survey reports 
of 1ST 2 and also of 1950-51, which state that the water--source is the 
property of the whole village community. 

Fifty-five out of sixty families in the village are in favour of cons¬ 
tructing the reservoir, but the other five families claim to have the 
deity Mahftsu on their side, and as a result about 400 people 
are undergoing a great deal of suffering, duo to the lack of a good 
water-supply. A pity indeed especially when the remedy is m their 
own hands. 
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The cases cited above and the diagnostic details that wo have 
1*11 umoralt'd indicate in a broad way, the nature and wivj* of rural 
problem*. They are not all economic, they are also anthropological. 
A human approach to hiniiiLii problems is necessary and in that eon text 
a deeper knowledge oT the structure and function of rural society 
and the values and attitudes of the people, must precede any action 
programme on community level. Wo propose tiu brakes oil action 
therapy, hut wo need to understand problems before we undertake 
social engineering. Hero anthropologists can be of much use, and 
their diagnosis, if not advice has an important bearing on the success 
or failure of community enterprises. 

The papers that have been included in tins volume attempt to 
dose nix' rural pro Hies and they have a bearing on the shape and 
form, our rural life is expected to conform to. Apart from the 
importance of the subjects dealt with by individual authors, there 
is a competent discussion »n the scope ami methodology of rural 
studies and we expect that they will lie useful to those who ore 
dunking of o rural renascence and action programmes to forge it. 
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FUNCTIONAL RELATIONS OF LOHARS IN A NORTH 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


(A study based on field work in an East U.P. Village during the 

first half of 1954) 

N. S. Ready 

The village of Senapur t comprising about 300 households, ia 
situated in Kcrakat Tehai! of Jaunpur District in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. Like any other village, it is inhabited by several castes 
both high and low, whose diverse occupations* prescribed by tradi¬ 
tion, answer most of the basic needs of the village. Smithery and 
carpentry in this place are undertaken by the Lohars who form a 
section of the artisan class of Viswakarmaa. According to strict 
definition of tradition and also as supported by the etymological 
derivation, the Lotum are only blacksmiths, and Barhahh (another 
section of Vhtwakarma*} are carpenters. fc Lobar T means workers 
on loha' or metal* which in the context of the village agricultural 
needs has become equated with iron. But as the situation goes in 
these parta, the BarhahLs are scarce and the Lohara work both on 
wood and iron. In Sen&pur. there is not even a single Barhahi family 
and hence the Lohars encompass the functions of the smith as welt 
as of the carpenter* 

The Lohars serve both the agricultural and household needs of 
the villagers. They make ploughs, yokes, hand chaff-cutters, sickles, 
grass-scrapers, pulleys, moat frames and bullock-carte. They perform 
all the work connected with the construction of houses and also make 
certain household effects like cots, planks, pegs etc* They also fix 
the mechanical chaff-cutters and sugar-cane presses on wood bases. 
Repairing these implements from time to time is an essential part 
of their work* 

Whoever has some land to cultivate, it as an owner-cultivator 
or cultivating tenant, needs the Lohar’s services. Thus all the castes 
from Brahmins and Thakurs down to Chamara are served by thorn- 
The w ork of the Lohara brings them into two distinct types of service 
relations with the villagers. One is of an age-old, hereditary tenure, 
the type and the extent of work following a roughly defined routine 
pattern round the seasons of the year and the remuneration approxi¬ 
mately fixed in the form of traditional perquisite*. The make and 
repair of agricultural implements (excluding bullock-carts) fall under 
this category of service* The rest of the work is undertaken on a 
contractual level with indefinite tenure and piece-rat© payments. 
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FUNCTIONAL RELATION QF LOHARS 


The Jajmani system 

AH the work in the village falling under the first category, that 
uh the make and repair of agricultural implements is apportioned 
among the Lohar# according to hereditary shares. Each Lohar 
family has an exclusive and inalienable right over its share of work 
which is not encroached upon by others. The agriculturists too are 
bound by the fixity of tenure which characterises this service relation¬ 
ship. So a certain group of cultivators continue to be served by 
a certain Lohar and his descendants. When a Lohar family multi¬ 
plies and divides the work, each share cornea to compass the work 
of fewer Agriculturists unless they also multiply at the acme rate. 
Of course when the latter multiply faster* the Lohar workers become 
responsible to a greater number of Agricultural families, oven though 
the extent of work may remain the same. The cultivators who 
offer the work are the Jajrnnn# and the artisans are Parjam; so 
these service relations which are governed by a hereditary tenure am 
called Jujnum-parjan relations* 

The work that a Jajman expects of hi* Lohar Parjtm is deter¬ 
mined by the former's cultivated acreage started in terms of rtimfft 
or yokes. A person having about fifteen bighas of land is said to 
have a yoke cultivation. That is what lie can cultivate with a pair 
of bullocks. If the extent of one f # land is between twenty and thirty 
bighod) for purposes of the Lohar's work it m rated as two yokes 1 
cultivation. An acreage of lees than ten bighas is taken ns half" yoke 
cultivation. 


The nature of work and remuneration 

A yoke cultivation is taken as the standard for prescribing the 
amount of work expected of a Lohar and the payment due to him. 
An agriculturist with one yoke cultivation experts the latter to make 
for him Lhe following things: A new plough and a sickle arc made 
every year. One henga (leveller), a garsa (hand chaff-cutter) and 
a khurpi (grassscraper) are made once in three years. About five 
old sickles are sharpened before the harvesting period. The gattia 
and tA urpt are sharpened once in a fortnight. If the agriculturist 
of one yoke's cultivation needs more new sick lea he buys them from 
the bazar. He also buys the parsa (axe} in the bazar. 

The making of the plough takes about two days for one man. A 
sickle takes about half an hour for two persons. On account of 
these two items, a Lohar family put# in about twontj T -one man-hours 
of work. The leveller (Aeraja) takes about six hours for one man. 
The chaff-cutter (garsa) takes two men two hours and the grass- 
scraper [khurpi} half an hour for two men, Ae these items are made 
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once in three yeara F the Lohar family puts in about four man-hours 
per year on this account. 

The sharpening of chaff-cutter and grass-scraper together takes 
half an hour for two persons which means one man-hour every fort¬ 
night or twenty-four m an-hull it per year, Sharpening of about live 
sickles before harvesting sewn means about 21 man-hours. Once 
in a few yean? the Lobar is asked to make a pulley and fix the wooden 
structure needed for driving a moat. This involves a day’s work, 
Besides, bound in this intimate association which bus continuously 
run through generations, the Lohar Farjan can always be expected 
by his Jajman to attend to minor repairs of houses or of additional 
implements like the mechanical chaff-cutter or sugar-cane press* 
for which no additional payment is made. On the whole the Lober 
puts in between sixty and seventy hours per year in the service of 
an agriculturist of one yoke cultivation under the Jajmani system. 

For the above mentioned work, the Lohar receives the emoluments 
In the following way ^ Only twice in the year, that is, after 
the bi-yearly threshing, the Jajman pays the Lohar a fixed measure of 
grain. The remuneration offered at other times is not a precise quantity 
of grain but approximate doles of either handsful of grain or bundles of 
com. Thus an agriculturist of one yoke cultivation makes the follow ing 
payments. At the beginning of the agricultural season (June-July), 
the cultivator approaching the Lohar for a new’ plough, brings with 
him a platter containing one seer* of flour, ji little of jaggerv and 
turmeric. This is an offering to the Lohar in the name of Cod to 
ensure prosperity for the fanner who wields the plough, that is just 
to be made, When the lands are Ijeing sown,, the Lohar approaches 
the fanner in his held everyday* and the latter holds a quantity of 
about half a seer between his two hands and doles out the same, to 
the former. The sowing generally lasts for eight days. If the Lohar 
is not able to go to the Held and receive this perquisite culled ubtirna, 
the cultivator sends to his home 2| seers of grain, which is less than 
whafc the IfOhtir would get in tin? field during the sowing season, 
^ hen ‘sati 1 and *Snwan r are harvested in November (Bhadrah the 
farmer gives the Lohar two bundles of crop. Soon after the thresh¬ 
ing h done, the Lohar is paid a measured quantity of ten seers. This 
payment is called h joMim + or 'pastri*,. 

In November (Pushy*) when rice is harvested, he gets a bundle 
and again in March (Phalgtm) when the crops of wheat, barely and 
peas are eut r he gets two bundles. A little later, as the threshing is 
completed he again gets a fixed measure of grain. What particular 
grain the Lohar gets from a cultivator who has sown a few varieties 


fc Thie Term ‘Beer 1 in thii paper refers to the local mouurct and act to tin atuufard i*er, 
Uouj*b]y mail mwl m«afurM imka otw atandard mr 4 
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FUNCTIONAL RELATION OF LOHABS 


of crops is decided by mutual agreement and convenience If the 
Lobar takes [was from some of his Jnjmam, he may take barley 
from others. Genera Sly he cannot get- wheat, which is the prized 
grain. What the bundle from one cultivator yields may not be 
exactly the same ns the one from another cultivator of the same 
acreage. The bundles that the Thakure dole out arc invariably 
smaller than those given by other caste*. Each of the five bundles, 
from a Thakur cultivator of one yoke cultivation yields on the average 
about four seers* while a bundle from a member of any other caste 
yields about five seers. Thus from a Thakur of one yoke's cultiva¬ 
tion the Lohar gets about forty seers of grain per year. From other 
castes he gets slightly more. 

For a Jajmftn who has two yokes’ cultivation h the Lobar has to 
do double the work described above and for an agriculturist of three 
yokes* cultivation, twice the work. For the latter he has to make 
every year three ploughs* three sickles, a pulley, a garm and a kJmrpi, 
The number of implements sharpened now and then also increases 
in about the same ratio. The remuneration too is enhanced in equal 
proportion. Not only the measured quantity of grain given at the 
threshing season is proportionally increased but also the unmeasured 
payments keep pace with the increase in work. For instance, a 
ryot of tw o yokea* cultivation bring* tw o seem of grain at the beginning 
of the season. When ho is sowing, two of his plough* lead the way 
for the two men that dribble the grain into the plough shares. From 
each one of them, the Lohar gets two hnttdfiful. The nize of the crop 
bundle* abo increase*. A big ryot in the village ask* his Lohar 
Pur jo n to take as big a bundle as he can cam’* Such a bundle yields 
ten to fifteen seem If the agriculturist ha* only a half yoke cultiva¬ 
tion, the Lohar makes for him a sickle and a plough once in two years. 
The other implements too last him about twice as long as they do 
in the case of one yoke cultivator. The Lohar 1r * emoluments too arc 
ae rordi ngly halved. 

Beyond the economic sphere too, a Lobar Pnrjun renders to hi* 
Jujntimiirt a few essential services of ceremonial value. At the time 
of marriage of the family, the Lohar Parjan make* the 

bridal scat and a decorative parrot, constellation carved in wood. 
Whenever then? is a special worship conducted in a Jajmam’s house, 
he makes a small low table on which the idols and votive offerings 
are installed. In the event of death, the Lohar Parjan makes the 
litter on which the dead body is carried. For work of this sort, the 
Parjan is remunerated by some grain or a new cloth. 

This Distribution of jajmam work 

There are thirteen Lohar households in Sen&pur. But they 
constitute only 10 working units a* far as Jajmani services are con- 
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corned. (One Kisor Lohar whose wife and children live here, is 
settled in Calcutta since long and has no interest in the village Jajmani 
work. So his first cousin Birbal has under him the former's share of 
Jajnwih work also. Barsati and Mithai (u minor) who are now living 
separately from their unde Jagannath, have their Jajmani work jointly 
managed by the hitter). The table below shown the distribution of 
Jajmani work among the Lobar families. Aa the table reveals, thi* 
Lohars of Senapur, besides serving all the agricultural families of 
Henapin\ also have their Jajmans in some neighbouring villages like 
Panihar and Tuttja, 

The mini her of Jajrmm (c&sto-wisftjand the extent of their cultiva¬ 
tion in terms of yokes. The latter shown within brackets. 
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In tho very nature of things, the Jajmani system of work in which 
the Parjan* have hereditary a hares has no pretentions to ensure any 
degree of equality of opportunity between the pnrjan families- The 
above table makes clear how widely differing quant unis of work are 













FO'CTIONAI. RELATION OF LOFIAHS 


falling to tho shares uf different Lohars. The right to Jajmat u work 
is treated ns any other piece of property. It passes from father to 
son and is equally apportioned among brothers when they separate. 
In the case of a family with an only daughter, her husband succeeds 
to her father’s rights. 

Succession to Parjans’ rtohts 

The whole series of succession to the Patjam* rights and the divi¬ 
sion nf Jujmnni work through the generations is not within living 
memory. But a part of it is yet traceable, Though several inter¬ 
mediate generations are altogether forgotten, the names of the two 
founding fathers who set up tho first Lobar families in Senapur are 
still remembered. They were Narku and Hardayal, the first of whom 
served the northern half of the village and the second tho southern 
half, ft is broadly recognised that Ramtumdan (including his two 
brothers, Muneshwar and Dukhran) and Jagannath (his nephews 
Miihai and Barsati included) and Ram Raj are the descendants of 
Narku, All the others are the descendants of Hardayal. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the aforementioned families who believe in their common 
descent from Narku still serve all the families in the northern half 
of the main settlement of Senapur, leaving the south cm half to the 
rest of the Lohare (The main settlement of Senapur is split in two 
by a stref.it that runs east-west in the centre of the village). It is also 
noteworthy that tho extent of services undertaken by these three 
families together roughly balances against, the amount of Jajinani 
work that falls to the share of the rest of the families. As can he 
seen from the table the descendants of Hardayal (the first five names) 
have 110 yokes of Japmni work against the IOOJ yokes, which is 
the share of Norku’s descendants {the last five names). 

Between these members who believe in their descent from Xarku, 
no intermediate links of kinship could be traced. The other segment 
however yields some information on tho genealogy ol its members. 
There were throe main lines of Hardayal'a descendants. Ramharak 
and Sumani's father-in-law represent two lines of descendants (Sumaru 
came from outside and settled down hero after inheriting the rights 
of his father-in-law. Ram Thai whose only daughter he married). 


Shiv- Sahai £ 
Mewak £ 

I 

Blujurat £ 
Ram Harak £ 



Ram Thai £ 

$-Sumaru 
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In the third line of defendants there whs an only daughter whoso 
husband settled down in Senapur. He had two sons, Kuderu and 
Mathai. The former's grandsons are Kisor and Birbal and the latter*a 
grandsons are Ramriip and Raj Rup. 


Kaderii j Mathai 4 

Shiv Chamn 4 

Jnykaran 4 Ral caran 4 I _, 

tcLor 4 Birbai 4 Ram Rup 4 Raj Hup 4 

The division of Jajmani work among these three lines of descendants 
of Hnrdayal is as follows. Himmru has 33 yokes work which is slightly 
lesser than Ram Harak’e 35 \ yokes. In the third Iinc T the three 
units of Rirbal, Ram Rup and Raj Rup together have 411 yokes 
work, which is higher than the work of cither of the two branches. 
Birbal who represents one sub-branch of the third line has 10 yokes 
work against the 221 yokes work held by Rani Rup and Raj Rup 
together who represent a parallel sub-branch. Between the last 
two who are brothers and recently have separated, Raj Rup hm 12i 
yokes work against Ram Rep's 10 yokes. 

The above figures represent slight divergence from the ideal of 
absolute equality of shares in the division of Jajmani work between 
brothers. This is explained by two sets of factors. First, there is 
differential rating of Jajman# from the point of view of convenience 
and liberality. Second p there is the possibility of certain jajimm 
adding to their acreage. When such addition is auhsiantiEd it enhances 
the work and remuneration of the concerned Par jam while the oilier 
eo-sharer's work may remain the same. 


Transference of pabjan'b rights 

Though in Sena pur no Lohar has over transferred even a part 
of his Piifjan rights to another, its possibility in rare conditions is 
accepted. To illustrate such a possibility my informants gave me 
the instance of a Lohar at the neighbouring village of Markka, leasing 
nut some time ago a part of his Jajmani work to another member of 
his caste, Mttnni Lai Lohnr’a father at Murkha had a good amount 
of tvork in hh* own village. But he had to serve some more J&jman* 
in the village of fhmiudi which was two miles away. He was unable 
to cope with the work and, after conferring with the Jajmam of 

2 
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Soimuli, be transferred his work to one Mnthai Lobar of Murari village. 
For some time this transference took the form of a lease and Mathui 
had been paying nominal rent to the proceeding incumbent whose 
rights he had* come to wield. But later on this payment of rent was 
stopped and Mnthai established himself as the permanent Parjan in 

the village. . 

Temporary substitution of Parjanz is known in Senapur. This 
is one aspect of the Lohar caste functioning as a well-knit cooperative 
body. When one Lohar is by some reason unable to work, he can 
request a fellow member of his cast© to undertake tbs work of his 
Jajmam. This i* mainly an arrangement dependent on t he goodwill 
of persons concerned. In such cases the Isobar who works on behalf 
of the other docs not claim any remuneration, In September 1053 
Sumani Lohar fell ill for about SO days, it was a busy season and 
his Jajmana were all in need of the Lobar’s services. Ram Harak 
undertook all the work on Sumaru'a behalf in addition to his own. 
But at the time of receiving remuneration from the Jajtnans, he did 
not ask for any return either from the JajnutM or from his eastern an. 
Dhukhram Lohar Uvea in Benaras for the greater part of the year. 
Though he keeps in touch with the Jnjnutns and returns home during 
the busy seasons for answering their needs, now and then in the slack 
season, the Jajmatts am loft without a Parjan to attend to their minor 
ne(*la. At such times Dukharan’s brothers Ram Nnndan and 
Muneswar volunteer themselves to undertake to work without any 
thought of remuneration. 

Work outside jajmani system 

Any work other than the make and repair of agricultural imple¬ 
ments full* outside the Jajmani' system. Such work is open to free 
competition among the Lohars. The carpentry that is needed in 
the construction of houses, major repairs of mechanical chuft -cutter 
and sugar-cane press and making of carts are outside the Jajmani 
system. Small repairs in the house or minor adjustments ot the 
chaff-cutter and sugar-cane press are generally done by one’s own 
Lohar Patydn. If the work takes less than an hour, the Lobar does 
not get any payment. If such work, however, extends over a few 
hours, he gets a nominal payment m grain that is sufficient for one 
meal, If the work outside the Jajmani system takes a whole day 
or more, he gets fixed wages. 

Such work which in done on the basis of daily wage or piece rate 
payment is open to all and one can summon any Lohar to under¬ 
take it. If there are a few Lohars reputed to be specialists in certain 
crafts, they are invariably comissioned by one and all for that parti¬ 
cular work. Thus, in this village, the two sons of Ram Raj Lohar, 
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Bampher and Bulai undertake the major repairs of the sugar-cane 
presses. Ram Harak socialises in making bullock-carts and he 
enjoys a reputation for general workmanship in wood. For such other 
work as making beams, rafters, doors and windows, one is free to 
employ any Lohar of Ida choice, 

Rudra Dutt Singh had been engaging a number of workers from 
different Lohar families to make the doors and windows for his new 
house. His own Lohar Parjan' Bam Raj was not asked to undertake 
the responsibility for the work. Ram Harak, a better workman, 
had been asked to supervise it. Ram Raj’s son used to go and work 
there as did many others, but with no special responsibility. He is 
just getting his wages as others do. But in this case tho Jajman 
concerned was building a big modern building and went in for the best 
workmen available. Otherwise, if the work is of usual type and one’s 
own Parjan is capable of fairly executing the job, generally he alone 
is entrusted with the work. When such a job is too big to be ful¬ 
filled by the Parjan concerned, he enlists the free hands from the 
other Lohar families and completes the work under his general res¬ 
ponsibility. 

In March last, Mangaru Singh wanted to build a house and asked 
bis Lohar Parjan Raj Rttp to take up the work of sawing wood to 
make rafters, doors, windows etc, Raj Rup was the lone adult in 
his family. So he enlisted the services of Rani NSudan, Muncshwar, 
Markhandc (son of Ram Harak), Bhikari (son of Ram Rup) and 
Dewifca (brother of Kuinaru). The Jajman used to pay the fixed 
amount to Raj Rup who. in turn, shared it equally with the other 
workers. The other members of the team might drop out between 
the jobs, but Raj Rup was to be responsible for the execution of the 
whole work. 

The daily wage a Lohar gets from the Tbakura for work outside 
the Jajjruinl system is far less than what he gets from other castes. 
If he works in a Thakur house, he gets four annas in cash per diem 
plus somo provisions for food. Twice a day, he gets half a seer of 
barley flour and two chataki of dal. When he works for other castes 
he gets one rupee per day besides the above stated quantum of provi¬ 
sions, When they have to saw the wood oven the Thakurs pay them, 
as the others do t at the ratio of six rupees for a stretch of 100 cubits 
in length and half a foot in width. In this kind of work a Lohar 
worker can make about li rupees per day. 

Tint WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 

Within the Lobar caste there is not even a slight murmur of 
protest against the Jajmctni pattern of work, hut on the other hand 
there is a positive resolve to maintain this system in its traditional 
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form. It is one of the mum functions of the Lobar Caste P/jiichuyat 
to csmire that no Potjati meroaches rm the rights of another. In 
Senapurj, no sueh violation of e^ch other's right seems to have ever 
happened m recent memory. But when such a violation occurred 
in the nearby village of Marin, the caste Panchyat of the area came 
do* n with a heavy hand and fixed the offender in hm former place. 

3 f such a system which from one point of view smacks of selfish 
guarding of individual interest^ is working smoothly, it is because 
f> * 1stl - ta3 l c solidarity and the generous cooperation that obtains 
among the members, of the Lobar caste to the extent of one \md®r- 
taking ii job on behalf of the other without seeking any remuneration. 
It is common for a Lohar entrusted with a big job outside the Jajnumi 
system to share it with the fellow members of his caste on an equal 
footing. It is a ho a day-to-day occurrence that the few Lohar* who 
ha\c installed bellow-furnace freely offer their equipment to ho 
niado use of by other Lobar*, 

W ■ hi]o this is ao the Lohar"* relations with their Jfljwmns parti- 
cularlv of the Thakur caste are not entirely free of friction. The 
takurs were the Zemindars and until recently held proprietory 
rights over the village lands* With the abolition of Zemindari system 
i\ change in the relative status of the caste* came into being. Many 
of the Isobars who were only tenants-at-will have now acquired 
. i ands thej were cultivating. They were also 

supremely conscious of this change. When om* 1 questioned a 
Lohar whose tenant he was, he said, "I am mv own tenant". V 
voreesponding readjustment of attitudes has not come among the 
Ttaktim. They are unahie to forget that even the land where the 
Other castes built their houses was theirs and it was at their mercy 
that the artisans held small patches of rent-free hinds besides cultivat¬ 
ing some more fields as tenants. So they still pay the Ixihare lower 
wages and lesser quantity of customary payments than what the 
other castes do. The Lohars recent it though their resentment has 
not taken tho form of an open protest. 

There is an undefined element entering into the Jajman-Parian 
obligations. Certain of tho services the Jajmana expect of the 
Par jam are well defined, but certain others are not. For instance, 
what exactly constitutes minor household repairs within the Jajmam 
system is not clear. The extent of work concerning such items is 
mainly dependent on mutual goodwill. The repair of bullock-carts 
was not an integral part of Jajmani work some decades ngo, but has 
gradually come to be treated as such of late. Not ali tho Jajmam, 
but only few of them, have carts and so there could not be a general 
prescription applicable for the whole village of items of service* 
including the repair of carts. The mechanical chaff-cutter and the 
sugar-cane press have found their way into the village and their 
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itiinor repairs have come to be t rente*! as a part of Jajmani work 
Thege appliances too are in the possession of only a section of the 
Jnjmanti, A generous Jajman, who is prepared to offer additional 
measure of customary payment in lieu of the extra jobs, can take 
willing work from the Parjan, But generosity is largely shrinking 
and the Zemindars are in a mood of revenge. This has an obvious 
effect on the Parjan r s attitude. 

Besides, the Parjan in the present set up occupies two levels of 
employment status. On Lhc ono hand, there is the Jajmani system 
which ensures security of service but also implies imperative demands 
from an inexorable duty toward the Jajrmm. On the other hand, 
there is extra J&jmoni work which b casual and whore the Lohar 
occupies the position of an independent artisan and a self-employer, 
who has a right to work or not to work as per his convenience and 
inclination. But this distinction which exists in theory often fades 
out in practice. The attitudes emanating from the first sphere arc 
projected on to the second, whenever it suits the Jajman#. This 
means when a Jajman thinks that it is to his advantage to engage 
his own Parjan even for a job outside the Jajmani system, the latter 
is forced to take up his work regardless of hi* inclination and on terms 
dictated by the former. This is so, while the Jajman docs take 
advantage of the casual nature of the work outside the Jujmani system 
to engage someone other than hi* own Parjan when that sidta him. 
Thue the Jajman makes the best of both the world* and the Parjan 
is left to grumble ineffectually. 

There is also another clement of friction. Sometimes two or 
more Jajman# of a Lohar demand his service* at the same time, ft 
is impossible to satisfy all of them at onee H Whoever is served later 
get* enraged and takes the Lohar to task. In the midd le of February 
11)54 an influential Thakur, who wo* a Jajman of Ram Raj Lohar* 
engaged a number of Lohara for wood-work in the construction of a 
big house. Ram Raj’s sou Bulai was one of them. One day another 
Jajman of this Lohar family summoned the Parjan for the repair of 
the sugar-cane press. As Bulai was the only available member of 
the family at the time, he was summoned for this job. This delayed 
jm in reporting himself at the former's place where he was working 
along with other Loh&rs. This enraged the Thakur who took out 
ms shoe and thrashed the Lohar without waiting for an explanation, 
n this ease, the Lohar was working on a nmjajmuni item of work 
on terms of daily wages and it was open for the Thakur to ask him 
oit ier not to work for that day to reduce the remuneration in pro¬ 
portion to the toss of time. But he chose to manhandle the Parjan 
>otracing the attitude of a man toward* his serf. 

April, 1954 another member of the same Lohar Jajman 

belaboured by a number of Thakurs. Another powerful jajman 
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needed the service of this Parjan for the repair of his bullock-cart. 
The head of the Parjan family viz. t Ruin Raj Lohnr was on that day 
engaged in some work at the house of another Jajman in the nearby 
Tillage of Pamhflr. His elder son Ram Phor was ill and unable to 
respond to the Jajman'a call. This was taken for contumacy and 
the Jajmaih brought a batch of Thakur youth with him and mauled 
Ram Pher Lohnr, Unless the Jajmans themselves fit their demands 
into some workable scheme of priorities and observe a fair distinction 
between the spheres of work where the Parjan ia duty-bound and 
where he is not, the Lohars are bound to be stifled by conflicting 
pressures. 


SEASONAL LABOUR CYCLES IN AN EASTERN 
UTTAR PRADESH VILLAGE 1 

W. David Hopriiii 6 

Qiu* of the characteristics of any agricultural society is the need 
for a "stand-by* 1 labour force to fill the sudden demands for man¬ 
power that am implicit in the eyele of ploughing, seeding and harvest. 
In the so-called werteni countries these peaks have been cushioned 
by the increasing mechanisation of the farm labour force and it is 
the machine rather than the man that is idle between the seasonal 
swings of great activity and the time when a fanner li watches the 
crop grow 1 ', Indian agriculture, on the other hand, b still largely 
dependent on hand techniques and with few exceptions most Indian 
agriculturalists experience the pressure for additional labour to sow s 
irrigate or harvest a crop. In practice this pressure has been tradi¬ 
tionally met by a multitude of villagers who are employed for a few 
weeks of tho year mid under- or unemployed for the remaining time; 
yet without this multitude to draw upon India's agricultural industry 
would bo non-existent, 

^That seasonal rural unemployment is one of the bask problems 
uf India's villages is generally conceded, only the magnitude and 
remedy appear open to debate. In tills paper the author proposes 
to discuss only the problem of magnitude as it emerges from daily 
studies of the activity of a village as it was recorded from February 
17th, 1954 to the end of the year, forty-live weeks in all* 

The Village* its People, and their Labour 

The village, that was the scene of this study is located in Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh about 24 miles north of Ran urns. There are roughly 
2 h 2tM> persons living in the village and dependent on 1,100 acres of 
cultivated land for their livelihood. The tabi crop provides the 
main income of the village and about 800 acres are devoted to the 
production of barley, poa r wheat, gram* etc. But this crop is supple¬ 
mented with close to 400 acres of kfiarif cultivation and sugar cane, 
the last acting as the main cash crop of the village. Most of the 

1 This is * abort p Mi miliary report of MWth into the yearly labour patterns of a 
linedJum Mtzi5 village. Tin? report li confined to an rnmlyms or 4ft weeks of data 
and duals with tliu activity pattern far the village a* a whole* Tho author plana 
tq publish a future paper ro wring a full year's mtidy &nd dealing with rniUiy 
of vjJJaga labour thm aro beyond the seepo of the pMrat report. 

= Tlw author wiNhe* tfl expira hifl gratitude to tho Social Soicnca Rosaareh Cdtuuil 
for tho fellowship that financed this roaMnh* and to tht Cornell University India 
Program for providing a, field station and facilities for ths itseNtli staff. In addi¬ 
tion thank* are duo to Rudm Datt Stn^h for hi* advice, and r-qirmir-ntA 

on Iw5ih t ho rvwuab ami thi* paper, and due also lo Dharam Deo Sin|h for *o ably 
hearing thn burden of the dirtily interna wb along with his .many other works. The 
mistakes jji the nmniucript and the opinion* expressed are, of course, tho cut mi 
reipouaibility of tho author. 
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crop land ta irrigated from cither tanka or wells, however, the tanks 
are few in number and during recent years many have been totally 
nr partially reclaimed and converted to crop Und, as a result this 
source of irrigation water is reliable for only a couple of month* follow¬ 
ing the last heavy monsoon rain- The main source of Irrigation 
water is provided by the several masonary welkin the village which 
are utilized by means of a moat and bullocks. Such a method is slow 
and inefficient, but the irrigation of the mhi crop at the end of 
November and early December accounts for the absorption of flfi% 
of the available labour and bring* the closest approach to full employ¬ 
ment experienced by the village during the year. 

The population of the village is representative of 24 castes, 
ah hough the Thnkttrq, Cliaumrs* Ahlrs and Nuniya have between 
them over T 5 % of the total r The population that server! as a bask 
for the daily samples used in this study was primarily the 730 males 
between the ages of If and 74 that provide the bulk of the village 
labour. This population was classified into three strata: Unidlord*. 
containing the Thokure and Brahmins; Service group, including the 
Nai. Dhobi, Katuir. Kohur, Goitr, Teli, Lobar, Barhai, Bari, Ka!avar + 
Bkant, Kandu. and various bamboo workers and sweepers; Agricul- * 
tural workers, containing Chamar, Ahir t Khatik* Bhar anti Nosnya, 
The last strut a. Agricultural workers, covers 53 . 5 % of the male 
population while the Service group holds IS.8% of the population 
and the landlord strata covers the remaining 27 . 7 %. 

The main impact of the agricultural cycle falls on the Landlord 
and Agricultural groups, although increasingly the Service group 
have been demanding land and devoting their time to farming. The 
present study showed that on the ba&k of a full 45 week average 
the service group spent over 16 % of their time engaged In agricultural 
operations, and upto 40 % of available time was allocated to the 
need* of rafri sowing and harvest. This is not surprising for it has 
long been rcabKcd that many of the Service castes are losing their 
function in the village because of an inability to compete with exter¬ 
nally produced items that are now available in most market towns. 
Indeed in Lhe village under study, several of these castes are no 
longer engaged in their traditional occupations and are forced to 
reh* on agriculture as a means of survival 5 . This group also showed 

S Srn, Ejunca, tL, of Urban frani u Village in Kt»rlb Central 

India'* Ffwfrrn A nthrtisrtlvjijri, VoL VIII, No. 1, for & Hummiary of »nw of the 
fnIgnition pat-t^ma from viJIapK to riEy, Thp ftttiolo shown ihiiL 33.5% of the 
migrants from “Madhnpur" wore- from tho group the pnwilt author flluMfct ilh 
Scrvi**. Extending Emnew* finding*! to tho viEln^o cuvcr^i in lli'" present p*per 
it shmild }vr* twt+*d that ^rviwVflflfra wit 1 1 IS=H% of tho main ftopulatkm prO- 
vided 32. &% ”f th*> rupgrMU--', cha I-4tmll@rd with £7.7% of the population 

the same p^rr^nLikgo, and the A^ric-idlLinil Hlitt with 53-5% af ll» population 
fW the t Piwt riiobili\ providing only 35% of the group who found employ rural 
m urban CCHttfrUr 
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the largest percentage of available time when nothing was done, 
with over 18% of the work periods analysed m the 45 weeks showing 
complete unemployment. Idleness reached its peak in mid-iuonsooii 
with over 30% of the group unemployed* and for no two peak period 
was unemployment less than 8 % of available time. On the whole, 
however, non-scasonal outlets for employment were more available to 
this group than to cither of the other two. and while average pro¬ 
ductive activity showed fluctuations around 43% the picture was 
one of steadier employment than that enjoyed by the other group?. 

The agricultural workers, as would be expected* showed periods 
of intense activity and long stretches when the group was either idle 
or "making work”* Unemployment for tile agricultural labourers 
averages lower than for the service group* running about 13% of 
possible labour time with fluctuations to 23% at mid-monsoon and 
down to 3 % at rabi irrigation time. On the average this group was 
productively active slightly mom Hum 46% of the time, hut between 
the peaks when 65% (at rabi harvest in March) to 78% (at rabi sowing 
and irrigation in November and December) of the workers are actively 
employed r there were five months when e in ploy men l averaged loss 
than 30% of available time* 

Productive employment for this group was available from two 
sources, the work opportunities provided by the landlords, and tho 
requirements of the small hind holdings most of the group have been 
given by the land owners as part payment of tho labour employed 
by them. Since most of these holdings are suited to tho rabi crop* 
the land owner's peak demands for labour are coincident with the 
needs of the workers' own fields and frequently the landlords arts 
left short of their full labour requirements. The land owning class 
has reacted to this situation by developing an interest in labour 
saving implements* and currently the few" new devices that have 
been introduced to the village are regarded as beneficial by both groups. 
However if this trend continues and tho introduction and main¬ 
tenance of now devices becomes a permanent feature of village capital 
expenditure it will pose a serious threat to the livelihood of the agri¬ 
cultural group, for in tho 15 weeks covered by t he survey an average 
of 13% of this group's available time wa$ spent as labour employed 
by the land owners 1 and during tho lowest period of total employment 
from mid-July to mid-August, self employment was below 10 % 
white landlord employment was between 15 and 18%, 

The landlord group was* on the average, the least employed of 
the village. Slightly over 37% of this group’s time went to the 
generation of the gross annual income of the village, and of this amount 
i 5 % was devoted to the supervision of employed labour. Both 
productive activity and supervision showed marked seasonality with 
the rabi seeding and harvest periods providing for a total employment 
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of 60% of available time. 80% of which consisted of labour supervi¬ 
sion, and mid-monsoon activities claiming 27% of total time of which 
65% was supervision. Unemployment in this group averaged just 
under 17% of available labour periods and showed marked seasonality 
climbing to over 25% during the monsoon and dropping as low its 
5% in November and December. 

The Study and Its Method 

The study of labour patterns out lined in this article was under¬ 
taken as a part of a larger study in the structural aspects of a village 
economy, and was designed to fill three needs of such a village 
analysis : first, to givo a picture of seasonal employment and the 
use that is mode of time; secondly, to give an indication of the co¬ 
efficients implied by the village technology; and thirdly, to indicate 
tho capital use and wage structure of the society. Of these three 
aims only the first is analysed in thin paper, but it should be recognized 
that the other two needs were present when the daily random samples 
were selected, and operated to force a dispersal of interviews among 
each of the various castes pf the village. 

The study consisted of interviews with 6 to 8* people per day 
who were asked questions relating to their activities the previous two 
days. The interviewees were chosen at random from the male 
population of the village, although an average of one interview per 
day was with a female 5 * Pre-tests showed that reliable information 
about activities beyond “yesterday” and “the day lieforo yesterday" 
could not be elicited from many of tho lower castes and illiterates 
in the village, thus tho interviews confined themselves to responses 
about theso two days. It was also shown on the pre-tests that most 
pf the lower castes and many of the high castes had trouble breaking 
their work into hour periods hut had little trouble answering about 
the traditional village wage periods that revolve around two meetings 
per day—the “morning” and “afternoon". Actually the pre-test 
and subsequent interviews pointed to a strong tendency to space 
work and effort to the duration of the period rather than to the needs 
of the job, and there were many cases reported where similar work 
was performed in the same period of time but one labourer being 
30% or 40% more efficient than the other. 

t Because lliin atndy wad part of a larger work it WAD necessarily responsive to Ojx>ra- 
tionjs connect'*I with other surveys and studies; during ihe coarse of the village 
research alteration* in the methodology of one of the other studies made it ddvitnljlo 
to ilW«MQ the liilnur interviews from 8 to S JWf day, or from til to Sfl per week, 
accordingly lb' fir-i 2i) vovkn reported in this paper tiro bated OX) 41! interviow* 
per week nod after the 89th week on W interviews per week 
i This meant that in one nook's interviewing for 13 interview*!, 3", men were covered 
or slightly less than 5% of the total male population. 
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The inter viewing wa^ done by a Thakur boy who ia resident in l ho 
village, and a graduate from Agra University, Kineo the question¬ 
naire was developed in consultation with him, and he was thoroughly 
grounded in the aims of the study, it was felt that he was capable of 
handling the job with a minimum of supervision after the initial 
weeks, The author does not feel that this trust was misplaced. 

The .sample was controlled so that each week from fifteen to 
twenty percent of the randomly chosen respondents were from the 
service castes, twenty-five to thirty percent from the landlord group, 
and fifty to fifty-five from the agricultural castes. Care was taken 
to see that each of the six different localities, or hastis , in the village 
wore repre^onfod within the records of any two-week period, and 
the same respondent was not allowed to repeat for one or two weeks 
depending upon the relative population of the respondent 5 * caste. 

The tabulation forming the basis of this article was done by divid¬ 
ing the activity in each survey period according to the following 
categories : 

1 . Productive work on agriculture. —This included all work that 
w as done in connection with the production, harvest, and preparation 
of a crop for final consumption or sale. It includes ploughing, har¬ 
vest, sowing, grinding grain (if done in the village), supervision of 
labour, visiting fields manuring land, etc, 

2 . Productive work other than agriculture .^'This category covers 
all other work done in the village and relating to the production of 
the village gross annual product, except for the work on the care 
and feeding of the animal population which is covered in category 3. 
It includes work on various capital items such aa the construction 
of houses* the making of implements, digging wells, etc-! as well ue 
labour given us personal services by the various service castes or 
the Brahmin. Periods spent hawking or selling were included if 
people availed themselves of the offered services, but such items as 
attending puja* in other than a serving capacity, begging, and look¬ 
ing for lost animals were included in category 5, 

These two categories were defined with the aim of covering all 
the infra ^village activity (except that in category 3) that generates 
the gross annual product. The categories exclude such items as 
travel for marketing the crop, or absence from the village because 
of temporary work and to this extent arc not fully inclusive of all 
activity connected with the gross income of the society, 

3 . Animat care and Feeding .—This category embraces all the 
work directed toward the welfare and maintenance of the village 
animal population. There are about 7 S 0 mature bullocks* COW and 
buffalos in the village and the collecting of fodder T cutting of chaff 
and feeding tlais population acts as the major buffer for employment 
With one exception all herding activities were included here, however, 
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if the herding was done for the purpose of manuring land it was 
included in category 1, 

i T Travel .—This category covers nil periods spent outside the 
village. It includes travel to visit sick relatives, to attend court 
cases (high among the landlords), to market produce or purchase 
items from the bazar town, to attend marriage or other ceremonies 
in other villages, or to accept temporary employment or provide 
services in another village 

5. iliscdlamou$ activities. —Tabulated in this section are all 
activities relating to the social life of the village which do not add 
to its economic product, Domestic duties, the performance of death 
and other rites, the attenihmce at pujn* in a non-serving capacity, 
the various recreational activities of the village, the entertaining 
of guests, the collection of wages, begging, and work on village affair* 
such as Panchiiffirf meetings etc., arc included in this category, 

ft. Illn&m. —Covered in this category arc all periods where nothing 
was done because of ill health, ft also covers a few cases where some 
work was done but with low productivity explained by ill health and 
in these case* part of a period was allocated to the category dealing 
with the work done and part to this category. 

7, Unemployed * — This includes all the periods where the res¬ 
pondent reported complete idleness for no apparent reason. Some¬ 
times respondents reported that they were sleeping and if the sleep 
appeared to have no good cause such ns convabsence following an 
illness or dEiring the morning following a night of crop watching it 
was allocated to either category 5 or W, otherwise it w&a entered as 
a period of unemployment. 

In many cases the respondent who wiw engaged in several tasks 
during one of the Interview periods was also to give an approximate 
time division for each task, in these cases parts of a period were 
allocated according to the breakdown given by the questionnaire. 

The total period in each category from one week's interviewing 
of nil groups was then merged in a two-week moving total to cover 
the 43 weeks of study* The percentage each category was of 
the total periods surveyed in any two weeks was calculated and pro¬ 
vides the ordinate plots for figure l t the abscissa plots are the mid- 
points for the corresponding two-week period. 

The Village Labour Cycle 

Sugar pressing, gur making and the beginning of the mtri harvest 
occupied 32% of the available time of the village!* during the first 
two weeks of the study. By the third week in March the rabi harvest 
had absorlsed over 34% of the reported time periods—the peak for 
the late spring. The decline in productive activity following the 
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raid work w m offset, in early to mid-April with the preparations for f 
and the planting of, sugar cane. Employment remained above 45% 
until the third week in April and about 40% until the second week 



in Stay, The first serious drop in agricultural activity followed this 
and employment skidded to under 20% of available time. The 
second irrigation of the cane crop along with hoeing gave a mid- 
pJuno boos* to employment, but tins was short lived and except for 
slight activity connected with the kbarif crop employment remained 
below 30% until the transplantation of poddy and the mmn and 
maize harvest in middle to lute August when it increased to 33%, 
only to drop again. Sustained increases in activity did not occur 
until hte September when preparations were made with the final 
ploughing:* for the f abi seeding, and by mid-October employment in 
these activities had reached to 45% of the surveyed periods. The 
drop in work following the raid sowing was reversed by the needs of 
the paddy harvest and these merged with work on rati irrigation in 
late November and early December to push employment to its yearly 
high of 65%, Sugar cane again cushioned the decline from this 
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high and many Labourers* wore shifted from the irrigation moat to the 
sugar kvlftn as the cane was harvested, pressed and converted to gur. 

Productive activity other than agriculture demonstrated no 
distinct seasonal variation and averaged about 7 5% of the periods 
reported for the entire hi weeks. Of this average the service castes 
supplied r> H 3% and the remainder was made up of the non-agricult urn I 
tasks performed by tho landlords or agricultural workers—primarily 
activities relating to construction of houses, sheds, bricks or wells. 

Animal care and feeding account for most of the activity in the 
slack agricultural periods* It occupies only 0% of the reported 
periods at tho height of tho min harvest in March, yet rises to between 
25 and 30% by in id -monsoon when it frequently exceed* total pro¬ 
ductive activity. Food shortages at the close of tho monsoon period 
account for part of this rise, hut there can lie little doubt that this 
category' holds the activity of the uridcr-employed labour force that 
is indispensable in March and December, and it is here that a true 
measure of disguised unemployment is to be found, December's 
animal care takes over 8% of the available periods, and in the author's 
opinion the neodii of the village animals could be met throughout 
the year with approximately this proportion of total available time. 

A comparison of labour coefficients For the low and high periods 
of activity devoted to animal care and feeding shows that at the 
height of the rail activities in late November and early December 
one man-day covers the herding, collection of fodder* and the cutting 
of chaff for an average of U'S animals, while at mid-monsoon one 
man-day covers an average of 2"2 animals. 

Travel is something that is indulged in by many villagers at the 
least excuse. The radius is generally within 12 miles of the village, 
although the landlord group cover a much more extensive territory. 
Shopping in the market town that is four miles from the villages is 
the most persistent reason given for spending short periods outside 
the village> but attendance at marriages, marketing the village crop, 
visiting relatives and looking after land holdings in other villages 
ail go to make up for the average of 13% of the available time that 
is spent outside the village. In general travel demonstrates no 
distinct seasonal pattern, although May and June show the effects 
of marriage time* It seems likely that travel declines during the 
monsoon for in the early part of July it showed a marked decline* 
but during the year of the study the monsoon was abnormally light 
so travel remained high throughout a dry August and early September. 
There is no strong relation between time spent away from the village 
and productive activity, but during the slack periods people travelled 
to “visit relatives' 1 while at other times business or social obligations 
were prominent reasons for leaving the village. There h a slight 
correlation (r=-f-0 fc 3) between travel and illness with family members 
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frequently going in search of medicine* or visiting sick relatives out- 
aide the. village*. 

Miscellaneous activities require little comment, they took an 
averaged 11% of surveyed time and indicated little seasonality* 
Three places of marked increase may be of internal; the first wm iu 
mid-April running until mid-June and consisted, in the main, of the 
time spent entertaining wedding guests; the second was in August 
and indicated the effect* of the many Savon puja* held in the village; 
the third was in first half of October and is accounted for by the Jorge 
and Ram Lila held in the village for the two weeks of Das lift liara 
which attracts both the villagers and many of their relatives who 
must lie entertained between the afternoons at the m &Id grounds. 

The sixth category, iHne^ f shows a marked seasonal cycle with 
the village most healthy in February and early March. The beginn¬ 
ing of the hot weather and the strong /£, toward the end of April 
brings fever and eye trouble that claims a tell of 3% of the available 
working time of the village. The monsoon .saw an increase in 
malaria and other moisture responsive diseases and resulted in a 
in id-July illness rate of 10% of available time* As mentioned before 
the 1054 monsoon delivered only half the usual precipitation and 
tins may have been the reason the village was spared any severe 
outbreaks of malaria, typhoid or cholera usually expected in late 
August and September, Nevertheless!, the illness declined from 
July's high to a fairly constant 5 or fi% until the cooler weather in 
mid-October when it dropped to 3%. Cold weather in December 
saw an increase again to 5 and 6% of the periods studied and the 
incidence was especially high among the lower economic groups of 
the village who reported over 90% of the illness recorded. 

The final pattern of village activity relates to the periods of idle¬ 
ness— when the respondents reported doing "nothing'*. This is a 
measure of full unemployment in the society and it rum* from a high 
of 12 to 15% at mid-monsoon to a tow of 4% during the first couple 
of weeks in December. There fa little that can be said about this 
category, in a few cases it was responsive to the weather with an 
up-awing of idleness during and immediately folio wing min, but the 
vast majority of the periods were totally unproductive for the reason 
given by many — "I have no work to do. 1 * 

Conclusions 

This study divided the village population into three groups — 
landlord, .service and agricultural workers. The agricultural group 
had the highest average employment and the least average idleness, 
the service group were second highest in average employment for the 
45 weeks studied, but had the highest average and most tamed 
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idleness, the? landlord group had the least employment and while 
average unemployment was slightly less than that for the service 
group it was subject to much wider variation with seasonal periods 
when it was as low as 5% of total time available to the group. 

The peak periods of employment in agricultural operations occurred 
in March and Xove in ber-December and w F ere associated with work 
on the roil crop. However, sugar cane provided an important source 
of off season" employment as did work connected with the kharif 
crop. 

Productive activity devoted to works other than agriculture 
accounted for an average of 7 5% of all the time periods studied 
in any two weeks and w hile the weekly proportion of time devoted 
to this activity showed some fluctuation, the variations gave no 
indication of a seasonal pattern. 

Animal earo, herding and feeding absorbed the surplus population 
of the village during the slack in agricultural work. Time spont in 
this category accounted for (5 to 8% of the available periods during 
the peaks of agricultural activity, hut rose to over 30% at mid- 
monsoon—the time of lowest productive employment. Labour 
efficiency in animal care averaged Jb S animals per-man-day during 
the times of intense work on the mbi crop, hut dropped to 2* 2 animals 
per day when other productive employment waw lowest. 

lime spent outside the village in marketing, visiting relatives, etc. 
indicated no strong seasonal trend, but was slightly associated with 
the illness in the village. 

Eleven percent of the surveyed time was spent in misceUazicoMa 
activities like attending pujus or village melas, taking pan in festivals, 
entertaining guests, etc., and showed no marked seasonal trend. 

Illness in the village was definitely seasonal with up swings at 
the onset of hot weather, the monsoon, and the sharp cold of 
December, 

Total unemployment in the village averaged 0*5% of the surveyed 
periods and reached its maximum at mid-monsoon when over 15% 
of the reported periods were idle, and its minimum in December when 
all but 4% of the people were either active or HI. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF A CEYLON JUNGLE 

VILLAGE 

Bryce Ryan, Ofeandra Aellfkagasam and Cctda Bibelt: 

Coy Ion is still u kind of extensive forest and scrub in which village 
folk are influenced, and sometimes dominated, by jungle ecology. 
Very roughly the jungle legions correspond to the areas subject to 
the northeast monsoon and relatively unaffected by the southwest* 
This includes u groat part of the island. Throughout the Northern 
Province! exclusive of the Jaffna Pmninuuk, the great North Central 
Province and much of Uva* and parka of the Northwestern and 
Eastern Provinces, man lives in constant adjustment to the “dry- 
zone** jungle with their highly seasonal rainfall 1 . Throughout most 
of fcliis vast region villagers live in their small communities elo&e by 
the artificial lakes or tanks in which the seasonal rains are stored. 
Here they engage in permanent agriculture, usually paddy cultivation 
and often some horticultural crop#* e.tf* p coconuts anti jao. Tho 
surrounding jungle remains as a supplement to the proceeds of village 
cultivation usually through cAeoa plots (shush-and-burn, 'fire agri¬ 
culture' 1 ) in the surrounding ecruh or forest. ViJlag&s vary in their 
relative dependence upon permanent village fields and the eftewu* 
Extreme dependence upon the jungle as is found in nomadic, migratory 
hands wherein roving cultivation is mixed with gathering and hunt¬ 
ing is nearly extinct in Ceylon. Most jungle dwellers live in settled 
villages where the permanent paddy fields arc viewed as the core 
of economic life. The general force of social change has been toward 
the diminished importance of shifting cultivation, and government 
land and conservation policies act toward that end* However, the 
village described m the present report la one of those which while 
permanently settled still has its major dependence upon the surround¬ 
ing jungle* 

The village of Bulupitiya is in the Wdlasa Division of Uva Pro¬ 
vince, one of the more isolated, wild, and rugged areas within the 
dry zone. Fourteen miles northeast from the market town of BIbile, 
Bulupitiya lies at the end of a very rough cart track from which 
sprout footpaths which ultimately converge on a roadway entering 
the jungle from the oils! coast. Along these trails lie a few mere or 
less settled Sinhalese villages and also remnants of Vedda communities 
described by the Soligmans many years ago J . 

1 Sea further, Elsie K- Cook* A Gewjmphy of Ceylon (MscMilknU *nd Bryeu Ryu n p 
CuJiuml Etogicna of Ceylon" Rural Emofafir, Vo'L 15, No. I. Mnreb 1^*>* 
pjj. 3-10. 

Si» ^liffinaii + J. and Sell an urn, B. Z., Th< fcd&fef (Cambridge University P Otim; 
10UK 
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Throughout this region* jungle gathering, hunting, and migratory 
agriculture are the foundations of economy. BulupHiya enjoys a 
relative prosperity, and large population (lift person* in 19^1) mainly 
because of permanent paddy fields in supplement to chout and gather¬ 
ing, Some of the Helds are located in the now abandoned village 
of Nilgais to the south where some years ago “the three day fever’ 
ravaged the settlement and led survivors to build their homos in 
Rulupitivu and other villages. As a jungle crossroad Buhipitiya 
is also showing some minute signs of gain as a breaking point between 
head and cart transportation. This village is loss dominated by 
jungle production than are most of its neigh bouts. Its economic 
system has three major levels, migratory fire agriculture, forest 
limiting and gatherings and settled cultivation. Of these, fire agri¬ 
culture or chena is the most basic. Yet the chew* life is but one 
phase of man's intimate integration with the jungle and its creatures. 
To the jungle ho turns for meat* which in this area is widely eaten. 
If tho need for money xa urgent, the ami a nut, used in Ayurvedic 
medicine,, may be gathered in the park dike stretches {talaim) en¬ 
croaching upon the forests. Here tuo is a source of thatching for 
his roof* the ittuk grass, which as hardy encreacher upon burned 
over jungle land is also his bitter enemy. Even the villager's comings 
and goings are regulated by the fear of night tall in an elephant 
infested jungle p and his supernal umlism is weighted by protections 
from its hazards His ethos is permeated by jungle lore in which 
the ikena tomplex holds such a central place that much of life is 
geared to its demands. 

The chena season begins in the latter part of July with the dis¬ 
cussion of lands to be chosen for the coming reason. Now men will 
be cleaning freshly cut poles to be used as handles for the kaitiez 
(heavy blades which can bo given full arm savings) for use in clearing. 
Wherever a group gathers, men talk of the season to come, and, 
through informal gatherings, some consensus is reached regarding the 
locale of the season's work. Normally most of the village cultivators 
try to form a single yaya, a contiguous area for Individual plots. 
Barely will the yaya be more than two miles from the village and 
normally it will be land not cultivated during the preceding seven 
years, A list of the eAe*™ to be used must be forwarded by the 
village headman to the Divisional Revenue Officer for official process¬ 
ing. Since Crown hinds are involved, the sanction of the state is 
necessary. Usually a household, typically the nuclear family, culti¬ 
vates three acres or less as their unit. 

Throughout July the sun bears down unsparingly and the southwest 
monsoon, robbed of its moisture by mountains to the west, brings 
drying winds. It is in this season Lliat brush and small trees must 
be hacked down with the primitive bitty, a process which often takes 
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a full month of hard labor. During this period the workem usually 
alesp in their village hornet rising very early and returning home 
Oti the afternoon heat reaches its height. For a man who alao oulti- 
vatoa paddy in tho Nilgala fields this is a straining season indeed, 
for he may have to spend hi* nights in the paddy fields, six miles 
away, guarding them from the jungle animal* and work the chenn 
by day. 

After felling* the brush and small trees are left for a period of 
not more than two weeks preparatory to the bum, and during this 
relaxed time, hunting and searching for honey ia common. When 
leaves have dried sufficiently for burning, the chena h fired in the 
direction of the wind, A successful bum is important and an in¬ 
opportune shift in wind or unseasonable rain may prevent thorough 
sweep of tho fire and seriously disarrange further processes which 
should be closely integrated with the seasons. Larger logs are pul let! 
out fur use in fencing, while unburned stumps and large trees are 
left standing in the fields. 

Fencing the tjai/a is the next operational phase. A double circle 
of post* is driven into the ground m that a foot wide border L created. 
Between the posts of this dual circle* logs are stacked to form a strong 
log fence to a height of four or five feet. This, the villagers intend 
to bo Moisten t to wild animals. Inside the circle, on the fields, watch- 
huts are constructed and now, by the end of August, the cultivator 
is ready for tho season of growth. 

Throughout the preparation of fields, work is carried out by men 
working in an institutionalized cooperative-collective relationship. 
Chena locations are decided through informal agreement, although 
cliques within the village may not follow the majority. Within the 
ijayG, location* are determined by close friendships but (in instances 
of dispute) choice of location always rests with the older man- One 
small duster of families of equal status but on bad terms with the 
rest of the village typically choose their own yaya without regard 
to the others. Such schisms, as well aa the pattern of adjacency 
within a yaya reflect lines of friendship more than kinship patterns. 
One man in the village* of lower caste than the others, selects his 
chefift in isolation but nearby the yaya of another village entirely of 
his caste. The informal consensus system works toward the differen¬ 
tiation of the cAena groups along the lines of social differentiation 
in the village so that each yaija is composed exclusively of an harmo¬ 
nious, egalitarian group, Chriut location is an overt index to village 
schisms, reflecting as it does covert rifts, and antagonisms, as well 
as friendship cliques. 

The major operations of felling* clearing, burning and fencing 
the entire aroFL are done by collective work without, regard to l4 fridm- 
dual property’ 1 rights within the area. Once the ynya ia fenced, 
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the collective work system ©eases. Individual lightly fence their 
individual plots and from this point are on their own, although 
individual enterprise is tempered with the constant presence of ever 
helpful neighbours who are usually kinsmen as welt Systematic 
communal effort, however, m ended for the season. For this point, 
the midear family is capable of carrying on within the groups pro¬ 
tective framework. Although chenaa cun be mode on a strictly 
iuiiivkliializerl basis, to do so is to eouff disaster, (The lower caste 
man operating in semi-isolation in IB50 failed to achieve a good hum 
and hi* single-handed efforts left him partially unprepared for the 
rains). Tht collective system during the period of most arduous 
lidMiEir is unquestionably more efficient, 

And, indeed, the entire family carries on, Through the period 
of held clearing, the seeds for sowing are being prepared at home in 
the village. The wife plucks the maize kernels from the selected 
cnhs K kurakkan, green gram, chilly pepper, gourd, and other seeds 
are sorted and sunned, the maize and kurakkan dampened and slightly 
sprouted. Typical crops include. Iwyoud those mentioned above, 
manioc, hill paddy, limas, and gingerly. All of these are sown with 
precise regard to seasoiiabUitj, maize coming earliest, in mid- 
September. and hill paddy, green gram, gingerly and chillies in 
November and December. The harvest of maize makes room for 
the sowing of hill paddy. Tima tables tend to be somewhat earlier 
in villages without paddy fields and frequently the acreages handled 
are larger. Tillage h not practised, although for maize, seeds arc 
dropped in small holes. Most seeds are broadcast on the earth. 

The ehma is now a family enterprise and if its distance from the 
village should be greet, i.c., over two miles, the entire family may 
move into it physically, setting up the household in a temporary 
hut. Commonly, however the village residence is maintained, the 
head with Ids eldest sun guarding the fields at night and returning 
home in the morning. During the day the women and children watch 
over the fields. As the shoots begin to appear the threats of nature 
are imminent. Heavy mins may wash away the seedlings, elephants 
and particularly the wild boar may devastate the crop. “Watching" 
the fields carries with it the inspection and repair of fences, and of- 
couFfie as the growing crops are guarded later crops are also planted. 

Much of the harvesting is done by women and children, who in 
the now' cool weather may work throughout the day. If the family 
is also cultivating paddy fields, the head will likely spend his day 
at the paddy, prepare food for the family and possibly take it to 
them an the chew. For the paddy cultivating households the dUn a 
work becomes heavily a responsibility of the wife and the children, 
white the family head tends to the paddy cultivation, the home chores 
and then repairs to the chena where he must keep at least one eye 
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open For jungle marauders. Since the periods of sowing, growing 
and harvesting overlap so mueh T the period of the rains ht one of 
never ending labor, and of movement between village and then#* 

The harvest begins in late November, with maize, and comimic* 
until mid-March, although even then the chillis and manioc remain 
in the fields* and the chena soil serves rs a storehouse for yams. Moat 
harvesting is done on an informally cooperative baste by the women. 
Hill paddy cultivation and harvest is exclusively by the man n and 
it is for him to harvest manioc and visit the diena after it has been 
abandoned to dig a needed yam or collect n Few chillies which may 
have been left there. Before the end of March the eftem i has ceased 
to bo the focus of life, and if the family has been living on it. now 
they will return to the village. By the great Vcsak holiday in April 
the family i» home with its harvest. 

Although paddy cultivation is held in secondary importance 
throughout this urea must of the Bulupitiya households cultivate it, 
although each does not in every year. Only partially does its culti¬ 
vation mesh neatly with the chtm season. There are about 25 acres 
of permanent paddy land in Bulupitiya; their culti vation is dependent 
strictly upon the northeast monsoon rains, In addition a number 
of the families cultivate fields in the abandoned village of Nilgala where 
local irrigation along the Gal Qya River makes possible a dry season 
crop. Most of the lands in the village are owner operated, although 
ownership is frequently joint among related households who rotate 
operation of the fields. 

The first operation on the paddy fields in the village is tlmt of 
clean rig the water channels, followed by tillage and l 'mudding T ' the 
fields. These must begin at about the time maize is being harvested 
on the chem& t i.€,, December. Ploughing is never done; earth is 
turned with the heavy hoe (mammtrfy) then permitted to flood, first 
to kill weeds and a second time for murfding. Buffaloes are used 
to mud the fields; bunds are rebuilt, the fields drained and levelled. 
Normally* sprouted seed paddy is broadcast although some persona 
sow the dry ungerminated seed. Sowing is done by mid-January 
and by the time dm shoots are about ground the eActwr harvest will 
be practically over. 

The collective work pattern is found also in paddy cultivation. 
These lands though individually operated units are often contiguous 
with the similar units of kinsmen or neighbour?. In all preparatory 
work, the holders of the various sub-plots within a contiguous area 
or yuya* work together without regard for internal boundaries. Sow¬ 
ing and harvesting, as in chern operation* is on a nuclear family basis. 

The growing season is one during which the farmer need only 
watch for animals; man rarely interferes in the battle between the 
growing paddy and the weeds. Aa shoots appear, the farmer build* 
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his watch hut, and now freed from the demands of his ch&na, nights 
are spent guarding the paddy from door and elk, and as the rice 
matures, the elephants. Children watch during the day and various 
devices, including the “pellet bow 11 arc used to scare away the birds 
and animats 3 * Elephants arc a serious menace though sometimes 
they may ho discouraged by fences and the sting of bullets from the 
village man's mtizzel loader, or by groat din. Harvesting, at the 
latest, wj3] be accomplished by the end of May leaving a period of 
relaxation before preparations for the next cfiena* 

For those who cultivate the fields of Xilgala in the dry season, 
life is more rigorous for paddy watching must be done during the 
busiest of the chena months, ix„ July and August. After a night 
of watching in the Nilgai a fields, Llie Buliipitiva men will meet to 
walk together in the dawn sis miles to their village where they will 
wash, eat, pick up kitties and follow the rest of the village in tho 
trek to the chvna#. Chew comes first in the Bulupitiyu scale of 
production values, but apart from thin period there is a moderately 
successful dove-tailing of the two agricultural systems. 

It is significant that even wfith the total disorganization of Nilgala 
as a community, indeed once a leading village of the region, the 
cultivation of it* Helds follows much the same organizational pattern 
found in the established village chena and paddy practices. At Xilgaia 
cultivation is carried on by peasants coming from a number of villages, 
some more distant than Bulupitiya. Some of the cultivators own 
land here, although they fear to live in this cursed village area. 
Others rent from temples and private owners now- scattered through 
the region. As might be expected contiguous plots are often operated 
by men coming from different villages, although all are of common 
caste and practicalty all in some degree of blood kin with each other 
one. Cooperative work groups are formed on a village of residence 
basis but the land prepared by each group bear* little relationship 
to either tho ownership or operational units. Property rights are 
watched however since when a gang works on a particular field, its 
operator doea no field work hut rather provides at his own expense, 
and cooks, chc food for the entire party. Ah in other operations, 
when the fields are fenced and ready for sowing, individual property 
linos arc re-established and work henceforward is individualized. 
When pressure of work is great* and the chena does not require them, 
Bulupitiya men often remain several days at a time in Xilgala. Here 
each village group lives collectively with pooled provisions. Living 
and working outside the home village and outside even the traditional 
routine of life has not lessened communal solidarities. These are 
not survivals from old Nilgai a but are adaptations of the solidarities 
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and systems of cooperation common to a region. Outside jungle 
areas such as this, cooperative institutions are not highly developed 
among the rather individualistic Sinhalese. Here, in the constant 
brittle against the jungle man appears to have more consciousness 
of dependence upon man than in seemingly more sophisticated com¬ 
munities. With institutions neatly adapted to his environment, 
the jungle is not tamed but it is rendered livable at lew level of 
technological ad van cement. 

With all the arduous labor, there is much time for relaxation and 
for other pursuits some of which are of mixed recreational and economic 
value. These, like the major economic Facts of life, revolve about 
the jungle. About five men in Bulupitiya are regular hunters, 
although others limit occasionally. It may be a matter of frame 
of mind more than amount of free time that the hunters are rarclv 
paddy cultivators. In regional tradition it is settled cultivation which 
is new and. in absence of outside influence, dfevalued. Although 
Bulupitiyum arc devout Buddhists, In in tine for meat is not considered 
sinful. Barely does ono hunt with commercial motives however. 
Patterns of hunt organization are well developed ami varied, although, 
except for the electric torch, technical reliance is placed upon the 
primitive muzzle loader. Properly each household of the village 
should got a share of the bag and usually this is done except in refer¬ 
ence to the small clique at odds with all others. There is undoubtedly 
some evasion of the obligation to share communally. It is interesting 
that, as the Scligmuns described for the Yedda's "the hunters father 
is due a larger share than is the fathw-indaw. Meat is consumed 
fresh from the kill or may bo dried over a slow fire for preservation. 

Fishing is of less importance in Bulupitiya’s economy than is 
hunting, in part because of the distance, six miles, to a perennial river. 
Like hunting it occurs chiefly in the inter cktna season. In the true 
Vedda and other settlements without much permanent paddy land, 
both hunting and fishing have considerably more importance. These 
pursuits, not unlike cktna cultivation are organized with an eye to 
congeniality among participating persons. From the proceeds of 
fishing, general division in a community is not usually expected, nor 
is fish preserved or usually nold. The most common methods of 
Laking fish are through poisoning and souring. 

The pursuits discussed above are not considered sources of motley 
income, although in fact some tracing may l>e done. These are the 
tasks of subsistence and few villagers have surplus for sale. The 
chief source of cash lies in gathering the nuts of the aralu tree which 
studs the folatca or parkland. The gathering season liegins in .April 
and ends by June, a period of lull in subsistence agricultural activities. 
Although men participate in gathering, especially iu the les^ settled 
communities, this is typically an occupation of w j omcn and children. 
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The family collects its nuts at points iu the jungle ^avts thera to 
; rv for several duv» on a flat cock, and then transports them bj head 
to the village home, One man of Bulupitiya acts n jMA for an 
outside «JL »h„ »mls «*> i,. fnnm Blbilo In «M*h«U> 

llwrc is whispered gossip »f W f™™* *‘*tj“* 

activity more of the past then oi the present. Iwfc, l “J. 

oranges and plantains, are grown by a few famjlies but are not ot 

•tUSSiftTS. won in a. world of undo. Vhoir »ly 
direct oii lei is <o Bibile, a smell market Centro. «nd onco there » th 
their small goods, they are at the mercy of tbe traders. If a cart 
full or each-bub load of arulu i* once transported, ti.c- i*asant has 
no choice but 10 sell and the traders are not sufficiently competeo 
to a fair price. When the villager needs cash in the town 

he may borrow from the same trader—to repay the debt in goods 
often at a fraction of the current market price. 

In regard to products typically sold, arulu and oranges, then is 
□o sign of collective efforts as is true for all types of subsistence pro- 

no exaggeration to say that in this village the eycb 

is tbe core of economic life and to it other economic activities, and 
even the very organization of the community, are geared. Ibis 
degree of jungle dominance is not typical in Ceylon and them are 
si-ms tlmiufihoiit tliis region of the persistent trend toward a n<integra¬ 
tion or bfc around settled agriculture. Yet, as of HHSlthwe^sno 
mistaking the central power of the china complex, even m this village 
of settled residents. And the villagers defend it as any people doftnd 
their own way of life ami their roots of Communal organization. And 
indeed the cohesivcness of the community ias roots m1™ P ft 
prietorehip of the jungles and its virtual requirement for colle tive 
effort, liven food habits in their consistency with this environment 
are unlike those of rice eating Sinhalese generally. Here a Btaplo 
of diet is fotojxi, a dough boll made from kumkkan <w maize tW- 
Whereas in the Sinhalese Low Country, paddy threshing l, iituahzed 
and solemn, here it is but another set of tasks “ 

There paddy is paramount, leas for its commercial value than as the 
source of Ufa. Hero the villager says with some accuracy', that 
dependence on paddy is like putting all one a eggs m n basket, but 
with rhitia, if nil else fails we will at least have yams. 

The cAeim economy is one of man’s more extravagant abuses of 
nature and the people of thi* region recognize threats to then* way of 
lift. From the side of nature, the jungle base is decreasing through 
i hr encroachment of Mak gm® as a successor to chena rather than 
simple jungle or scrub, lltuk is not readily eradicated by vd ago 
methods. (Its invasion has already led to the migration of Veddaa 
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firiorrt the Danigaki area. east of Bulupitiya}. But of mom immediate 
concern, baa boon Ceylon governments pulley in protection of the? 
watershed and catchment area for the great Gal 0ya dam* some 
thirty miles east of Bulupitiya* Even in 1951 there was no secrecy 
in the govern men t's intent to protoot the forests of this region. Still 
earlier the positive programmes of Rural Development had made 
significant strides in settling the remaining migratory hands, and 
in popularizing settled agriculture. Yet* without controlled water 
or technological revolution the center of life falls by default of fire 
agriculture. 

For the sake of economic development in Ceylon, the jungle 
oriented community must go. With its demise, however, there goes 
a way of living based upon an economic system which while unecono¬ 
mic and impoverishing to people and land* is valued by them a a every 
society Tahiti its very life, Adaptations to the jungle milieu have 
yeilded rich and satisfying group structures* Already in 1B51 Bulu- 
pitiyans knew that their way was in imminent danger. They could 
see neither -sense nor justice in programmes which would destroy them 
in order to save them. Few carefully husbanding peasants could 
be more emotionally rooted to their laud, nor* in a social organization 
system more closely integrated with ifce use* 
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Period 
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Ch*m Opcraiiozuii 

Mejor 
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May 

Gingerly ban^ted and 
chr ti*i abrmdonfi \. 

A tutu giuhofvdi 
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Early July 
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Paddy field preparation 
u£ Nilgala. 

Utd July 

Early August 

Chrwi lund chosen 

Foiling and elearieg 
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Paddy; watching 

Ento 
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threshing. 
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bate October 

Enrly November 

Growing Soadon, 
wa tolling, 

Pfttldy field* p^pural 
for N,E. numaoon 

Late November 

Early December, 

Harve#i ninifu. 

Faddy mwn. 
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January IS- 
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February * 
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Mon.-h 

April 


Sowing hill poddy 
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Mnrvetiting eMUiM 
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Watching, 

Faddy watehing. 
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harvpat^d- 

Thfoshingi ete- 
Honey j^ftoaii onds. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE IN A POLYANDRQUS 

VILLAGE 

D, N. Majuudar 

Nearly thirteen mites away from Chat rata, a Cantonment town, 
whicih is also the tthsii headquarters of Jann&ar Bawnr, Dehradim 
district, (U.P.J lies the village Lohnri spread over an uneven stony 
ridge, five- hundred feet below the lower Simla Road. At different 
points, three paths issue from the Simla road, and wind into the 
village. One path starts about two miles beyond Jaddj, a second 
from the top of the latter village, ami a third shoots from the Chak- 
rsta-Deoban road which joins the lower Simla mad. All the paths 
Ut thtf village go zig-zag and are stony, uneven and slippery. 
I !iu tir>t of the throe jwiths mentioned fi bo ve t is nearly two and a 
half miles long and is normally used by those who go to Jaddi and 
Clmkrata, The second is just a nala (water-track) sparsed with big 
boulders, which have been exposed by the water rushing down the 
hills in the rainy season. The third path conies down from the junc¬ 
tion of Lhe lower Simla road and the Dooban road. It passes bv h 
i^ock, standing by the road, forming a, sort of a natural gate as it were. 
Down upto Lokhandi peak, the path is lost in open steep ground 
strewn with a mall boulder stones From Lokhandi onward, upto a 
few yards it h more or losd even, but the rest is stony, till it reaches 
dotemi or the village well. In front of the well stand two big 
bou]ders, about 5 to 7 feet high, through which paa&£& a narrow lane, 
not big enough to allow a corpulent person to pa^ through. As goon 
as one crosses this natural gate, the whole village sudden]v emerges 
in view. 

Standing at this natural gato s one can see the several terraces on 
which the village m situate The stones that lie scattered form 
-'onit’ kind of htaircase. Coming down the top terrace, one enters 
die houses of the Naths and Rajputs, On a second terrace stands 
the house of another Rajput, Ran Singh Shitlanrhun. A little bdow 
there is a third terrace pretty spacious, on which the village school 
is situated, and in front of it lies the dtiganrh , or open space which is 
t in public square of the village. Attached to it, is the temple housing 
the god Mahasu. 

All the houses to the left of the precipitous ridge belong to the 
ajputs. On the right hand side from below the temple, down to 
Die south-east end of the village the houses belong to tho Koltas. 
. lf * f “® eren ee between the Rajput and Kolta settlements is Keen in 
the structure and construction of the houses. Those of the Rajput, 
are big and spacious with a 'fejufoiU attached to it. But Kolta 
houses are small, not at all spacious, and appear rugged. At one 
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place, email butmenfa of the Kolias,built on small terraces ™d«med 
from the precipice, form the periphery of the village Tbs,»_» 
dirty area and a breeding place for Hip md mosquitoes .> m*** 
is froclv dumped there, and in the early hours of the nuwmng, peopto 
squat there to obey the calls of nature. The precipice on the left 
b atony ami often in the rainy season, when there te heavy rlou-nv^ur, 
the flowing water rolls down big stones which bang and shake the 
foundations of the houses. Many houses collapse or are demolished 

t0 SlriS^the Dhanau Khai* and b under the jurbdictioinrf 
the Sadar Sdffana of Jaddi. Dhaneu, Mashou and Bharam lAats 
are together known as Kundmunrh. They pc so callcd itecpise 'f 
their situation on the immto or hill-top. Owing to their |ooatlon 
these villages have remained inaccessible, and contacts being t _ 
the people of these villages are referred to as j<tngh (rude), l^lnin 
doe-;not seem to he an ancient settlement. It is said by some recent 
JSe™ oTjaunsar Bawar that waves of Mohamcdar, invasions m 
India especially in the alluvial Indo-Gangetio plain, stimulated di^ 
iwreal of Rajput migrants who moved to these interior parts, and 
established new settlements, under feudal leaders. The R»JP ut !L^ 
Brahmins of Jaunsar Rawar are related to those of Kashmir bull i 
and Kumaon and their cultural life shows abun^t dmUim^ r 
u (filiation tliev have with the Pandavas and to their god Malmsn 
whom thev have brought From Kashmir indicate immigration frem 

Kashmir and neighbouring areas !ind not fr0 ™ phr, 

local people speak of two waves of migration to this. 
first, they say. took place several generations Ugo 
Khakhata told us that his family and that of -Run Smgh KhakhaU 
were the only descendant® of the Rajputs who had come from Jubbal 
and founded a settlement here. Even today these tamilios li\o at 
a distance of about 900 feet from the main settlement of the 

Amidst spacious fields of the village, there ate two or three 
clusters of houses in tho vicinity of Lokhandi peak which are kuo . 
by the name of Khakhatanrh, although in Government record the) 
do not form a separate village. The first cluster on a rmacd greund, 
which one comes across while going from, the aid© of tho main sett I _ 
moot of Lohari, consists of si* or seven rugged structures three of 
Which belong to the Bajgi caste, and tho rest to two Rajput families 
of Khakhatanrh who keep their goats and cattle in them. A small 
temple of Mnhasu has been made near tho settlement, and ndj&cen 
to it, there is another temple which is occupied by a second god, 
known as Shiliguri, At a distance of about a hundred feet, hack 
of this cluster, are seen three houses, roofed with stabs of black stone 


* A fetal *■ hill? Motor containing *vwil viUag«- 
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two of which belong to Run Singh and one to Madan Singh. On 
the precipice of Loklmndi tibba {peak) there are four houses, all 
belonging to the Kolias serving these Rajput families. Till recent 
years* those Rajput families used to marry in Sirmour. Madan 
Singh married one of his sisters there but she was divorced, Now, 
he docs not like to marry his relations outside Jmrnsar Bawar Of 
course he has his reasons* He thinks the difference in cultural life 
between the two areas makes adjustment difficult. 

The settlement founded by the migrant Rajputs front Juhbal 
flourished, it apfpeara, and multiplied in course of time. At that 
time, the ridge on which Lohari is situated, was barren* On the 
precipice of the Lokhcuidi peak, to the south-west of the ridge was 
situated Khukhatanrh while on the other side of the ridge, to the 
south-east, on the precipice of Miner hill, there stood a second settle¬ 
ment called Mayap-iwata. Maya pa wa la was destroyed when heaps 
of boulders and earth tumbled down the hill. No on£ knows if any 
of the inhabitants survived. At that time there were only 13 Rjput 
families in the valley of Badcur. It was then that a Rajput {Chauhan) 
migrant from Kirmour, chanced to pass that way. He requested 
for shelter and food and in return promised to look after their sheep, 
goats, and cattle. Ho was allottee) some space near the village well 
where he is said to have constructed a house. Later on he married 
a 'dftt/ttnH' (a girl) from KJrukbnlanrh made a request for land which 
was granted to him and thus founded a family. The family multiplied 
and divided itself into twenty-eight families. According to Man dor 
Singh of Khakhataurh, these two groups of Rajputs were not on 
good terms. “The inhabitants of Lohari" 1 ! he said "with the help 
of the Brahmin performed some jantm-rrmntra r (black-magic) 
which resulted in the death of our kith and kin* Ultimately only one 
of our ancestors survived; he fled to Hanoi to take refuge under 
Maha&u, The latter took pity on him. came with him to this village, 
and xvas installed in the temple. Mahasu saved our ancestor and 
since then hk family continued to prosper. Later on* the people of 
Lohari accepted th? ancestor of ours, as *dai hhat i.e., as kith and 
kin. and henceforth we stopped inter-marrying. Now we are of them 
and with them. 1 ". 

Lohari is described as a Rajput village, because the population 
is predominantly that of the Rajputs. The Rajput families in Lohari 
number 29, Koltas 22, BajgLa 4, and Nath 2 only, the grand total of 
families being 57 h The total population of the village excluding the 
satellite settlements comes to 351 persons p 205 males and 146 females. 
The ratio of males to females comes to 71.22 females per 100 males. 
The average abse of the Family conies to 6,6 persons. The largest. 

1 BttfOd On fignres colloct«l an 1054, 
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family of the tillage consists of 14 members* while the smallest of 
2 on!y. 


Igcmmsom of Polyahpby 

The people of Lohari like those of other villages in Jatuuar Bswar 
are polyandrotifl. This is, ho wever, a general categorisation, which does 
not tell the whole tale. Many deviant forma are found. Polya ndroua 
family consists of a number of males [real or step brothers in Jannsar 
Bawar) sharing a common wife or wives without any exclusive right 
of any one brother to any one wife, Though we come across such 
conventional types of families, in others we hud equal number of 
nudes shoring an equal number of wives* either with exclusive rights 
to no one wife, or to one, in the latter cast the family behaving as a 
joint but monogamous family. Borne families combine polyandry 
with monogamy, others with polygyny, and in joint families several 
forms are Found to coexist side by side. The father may be poly- 
androus, sharing with his brothers a common wife* the eldest son 
living with one wife to whom other brothers have no access, a second 
*on may he having one wife which he shares wills his other brothers. 
There are also a few natural or nuclear families. There are several 
causes giving rise to such deviant forms. One is circwftdfaftifaf. If 
one of the two brothers in a family* living with two wives, dica, the 
faniLIv becomes polygynous. If one of the wives demands a divorce 
and "obtains the same* the family remains polyandrous. Their 
children may form any type of family. When partition, takes place, 
now families come into existence which may take any form. Bbpnru 
KoltcPs family b a good example. Bhiparu s grandfather migrated 
to Lohari from Sinrnmr. Bhipara had two more brothers who ilied 
leaving behind two wives* One of these was young and from the same 
village and without any issue. The elder of the wives gave birth to 
eight sums and two daughters, out of w hich four sons died. She could 
nob pull on with her younger sister-in-law and Bhiparu was partial 
to the fatten She, therefore, separated with her sons, the daughters 
wore already married and were living with their husbands, Bhiparu 
has since been living with his younger w ife. They have a son born 
after the family had separated* The four Bona of Bhiparu, later on 
found it impossible to pull on together a* one of the two common 
wives refused to live under polyandroua condition. She was attached 
to the eldest brother and wanted to live with him alone. The three 
other brothers revolted and obtained partition. The dissenting 
brothers have founded a polyandrous family by adding one more 
wife i,e., now they have two wives between three brothers. Thus, 
one family has divided into t hree, one of w hich is of the natural type* 
another polyandrous and the third a joint polygamous family. Again, 
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Ja& Rain Sayana’s family baa become a natural one. He along with 
hia brothers married a woman who died of a disease* He then brought 
another wife, but for a long time, the latter did not prove her 
fertility. He, therefore, married a third wife. In the meantime, his 
brothers died leaving him alone. One of the wives freed herself by 
obtaining divorce and thus his family today consists of himself .hia 
wife and his children. 

A second cause of deviant family types can be called functional, 
in the sense that they arise due to certain needs and requirements of 
the family, (himami Nath's family has now become joint ns w T ell 
as polygynoviH* because he has brought a second wife, the first proving 
barren. It is joint because his parents are also living with him. Deo 
Ram’s polyandrous family became polygamous, lie has a brother 
about forty years of age. Both of them have one wife between them 
and she produced six children. There was now the need of another 
person in the house, and he brought a second wife for hi* son. Like¬ 
wise, Shop Singh being the only working person in his family and 
unable to look after his fields and cattle felt the need of a second w ife. 
Hi* first wife was invalid, and therefore could not help him even in 
domestic work. 

Many familial forms emerge in the process of functioning of the 
family, and what is more, these forms are not stable. It i* possible, 
however, to classify the various types of Families into (l) family in 
process and (2) family at a particular point of time* The family in 
process has already been detailed. At a particular point of time, 
the families can be grouped into the following categories (1) Poly- 
androu*. (2) Falygynous, (3) Polygamous and (4) Natural or nuclear. 
If the head of the family is also the head of a poiyandrous family, 
two sub-types result (1) with equal number of husbands and wives 
and \2) with unequal number of husbands and wives. The tables 
appended along, indicate various type# of families in the village. 
Incidence of polyandry in Lohari is 49.12, of natural families, 
38,40* polygamous, 12.2 p.c. There are 28 polyandrous families 
(6 with equal number of husbands and wives and 22 with unequal 
number) 7 polygamous and 22 natural the total number of families 
in the village being 57* Of these the Rajput families which are 29 in 
mini her, have 130 males and 109 females, the ratio of males to females, 
being 100 : 33.85. The average *ize of the family among the Rajputs 
is 8.24, the largest family consisting of 14 pere^ns and the smallest 
of 3 persons. The Knit a form the second largest group of the village 
population. There are 22 Kolta families, with 08 male* and fil 
females the ratio of male* to females among the Koltas being 100 s 
74*03. The average me of the Kolta family is slightly log* than that 
obtained amongst the Rajputs, it is 5.3, the large*! family among 
the Kolta* conflicts of 9 persons, the smallest of 2 only. 
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Four Bajgi families consist of only eight members Find each family 
as if by mere chance* comprises of only two members. Two Nath 
families are from the same ancestral line. Three generations ngo, 
partition took place and aa a result, today there are two Nath families 
in the village p whose membership come* to only ten, each consisting 
of five persons. Bhagat Ram (Nath) gave hjs daughter in marriage 
to his wife’s brother. Madhn Nath's sifter is married to Bhagnl Ram 
whose daughter is married to Gnmanu (Nath) son of Kamulu (Nath) 
who is the brother of Madho Nath. The Naths are a scattered caste 
distributed throughout the region, and owing to its priestly rule, 
t he members of the caste do not live in numbers in any village, as do 
the Rajputs or even the Kolt&a, Like the Koltas* the Naths are also 
dependent upon the Rajput who are ibeir but they do not 

live segregated as do the Koltas* They are rigidly entlogamons 
as is evident from the case cited above. There arc other cases to 
prove the inbreeding of the Naths* Madho Nath a eldest daughter 
aged hardly 14. is married at Jngtanra, 5 miles, away from Lohari* to 
a man uT 40, who hasi already married one of Madho 'h sisters. It is 
qjao a fact that the women of the caste have a low fertility, and often 
a second marriage is resorted to, for securing issues. Madho r 3 brother 
Gnmanu has brought a second wife from Mashak aa his biwt wife 
had proved barren. 

Table I details the age distribution among the people of Lohari. 
Of 134 Rajputs wc inquired of, 23* i.£, t 17.1 p,c. are of 10 years 
and below, 7 or 5,2 p*e. of 50 and above. The maximum number 
28 r is found in the age group 21-30, 22 in the group 11-20* the same 
number In the group 31-40* There are 15 persons, in the age group 
41-50, 17| in the group 51-60. The Koltas have 13 persons in the 
age group 10 and below, 13 in the group 11-20, 0 in the group 21-30, 
14 in the group 31-40* 8 in the group 4L50 t 4 in 51-60, and only 
2 in the group 60 and above, out of a total of 58 people investigated 
by us. 

The incidence of child marriage is very high both among the 
Rajputs and the Koltas, the two numerically larger groups in Lohari, 
Out of 152 cases among the Rajputs il» males and 24 females i.e. 43, 
were married at the age of 5 and below r , 14 males and 12 females, 
total 26, were married between the ages 6 to 10 years. Among the 
Koltas, out of 54 persons 8 males and 8 females were married for 
the first time at the age of 0 and below, 11 males and 0 females, at 
the age of 6 to 10 years, 8 males and 8 females, at the age of 11 to 15 
years and 2 males and 2 females were married for the first time, at 
the age of 10 and above. 

Most of the marriages in Jaunsar Bawar take place, within the 
Khat, or between neighbouring villages* Out of 148 males and S5 
females among the Rajputs of Lohari K it was found that 148 persons 
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were married within a range of S miles, 82 of which were within a 
range of 3 miles or below. Only in 19 marriages, tho distance 
the parties had to travel exceeded 12 miles. Similarly among 
the Kotlas, 40 persons married within the range of 3 miles and below, 
32 within 4 to 6 miles, 17, 7 to 0 miles, only J marriage took place, 
between villages 12 miles or more distant from each other, out of 
a total of 93 eases we had enquired of* 

Table VI shows the percentage of divorce among the people of 
Lohari; the three castes from whom figures are available, tell different 
tales. Of these the R&jgi families are few, so we need not discuss 
them. Of 32 joint pol^ynndrous families among the Rajputs* who 
represent the father’s generation. In 1(1 families there was no divorce, 
in 11 one divorce, in 6 two, in 4 families three divorcee, and in 1 
family there were more than fonr cases of divorce; 31 percent 
of the families did not have a single case of divorce, and 34.3 had 
one divorce per family* In the ego’s generation* of the IS 

families, either living jointly or separate from their parents, eight 
of them did not have a single case of divorce and two families 
bad two cases each, in other words, in 53.3 per cent of the families 
there were no divorce, and in 33.3 percent families there was only 
one case of divorce ;wt family. Although the size of ihe samples is 
small, this is at least- indicative of the change in attitude to family 
■ life from the parents 1 to the sons 1 generation* Among the Kolias, 
in the parents generation 3d percent of the families had no divorce: 
35 percent had a single divorce per family, and 25 percent with two 
divorces, each, while in the ego's generation : GGil percent of the 
families had no divorce, 22,2 percent had one divorce, anti l LI per¬ 
cent had two divorces per family. In most of the parents' generation 
the families are completed, hut the ego’s generation has yet to com¬ 
plete them. But considering the fact that divorce generally takes 
place in the earlier stages of the cohabitation perird, the trend that 
we have noticed appears to be real and is likely to continue till family 
relationship becomes more stable. The differential rates of divorce 
between the Rajput and the Koltas need not have any practical 
significance, it is more or less circumstantial* It is also true that 
divorce dissolves more marriages than does death. In all the families 
we have investigated, we found the incidence of divorce of women 
to be 35.53, while death accounted for 12.37 of the married women. 
There is another important demographic fact in Lohari, and this is 
mote or less true of most parts of Jsunsar-Bawar. 67.3 percent 
of the total female population among the Rajput are below 40 years 
of age and 30.5 percent are between the ages 41-00. Among the 
Koltas 70 percent of the women are below 40 years of age and 2*5,5 
percent between 41-60. Out of 92 Rajput women. 24 were found 
to be in the age group M0, and out of 50 Kolta women 6 were found 
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in the croup 1-1G. The Kolta, therefore, have less percentage of 
women in the children group MO years than it is the case with the 
Rajput, and this must have some demographic influence on the future 
population of Kolta in Jaunsar-Bawar. , 

The pattern of famUy life in Lohari is joint coupled with polyandry. 
The joint family, as a matter of fact, seems to be an imperative need 
of the socio-economic set-up. Higher incidence of the joint family 
amom-Ht the Rajput who are real masters and setters of pattern in 
living 0 standards, confirms our view. Agriculture on high altitudes 
coupled with pastoraliam, lays stress on collective labour which can 
be secured under joint living. The KoSta who do not own land and 
live as agrestic serfs, have a lower incidence of polyandry, ms,. 36.30 
percent as contrasted with MM percent among the Rajput, ihe 
incidence of joint family among the Kolta is 45,45 per cent while it 
is 62 per cent among the Rajput. The Kolta* do not have much 
stake in the economic life; they are a commodity, as it were bought and 
noltT They do not own land and even the land on which they build 
their' homestead docs not belong to them. For them what is important 
is their labour which they may sell anywhere and to anybody 

A grown up son of a Kolta, if he lives along with hi* father may 
not be of any use. as lie will have to serve the same Rajput family. 
He can increase Ills family income if he serves in another house. 
This fact is res]sensible for the lower incidence of joint family among 
the Kolta*. The Kolta are less permanent than the landed caste 
of the village. While not a single Rajput family m known to have 
migrated to Lobari from any other village, near or distant, five ot 
the twentv-two Kolta families living in Lohari have immigrated to 
Lohari in' recent wars. Madan Singh Khakhata brought Mandia 
Kolta to work for him, from Baghinrhin or to lie exact, Mandia Inm- 
setf came over to Madiui Singh, as he found life under lus previous 
master intolerable. Jimutra decided to leave h.s native viI ngc 
and came over to Uve with liir Singh, for tho same reason. Sumbhu 
Kolta said that his grandfather came to Lohari from Sirmnur, os 
he could nut eke out an existence there, this man's family has split 
into three lines, each living independently and attached to different 

^Thc Rajputs of Lohari are divided into fourteen sections, tho 
names of which ore those of the founder* of families. The following 
sections are found. The number of families m each section is put 
in bracket. Kolta* (2> : Jagtanrh (3). Shitlanr (I), Ifomyanrh (3), 
Biianrh (2V. Khetanrb (3), Jpgyanrh (l), Shikhranrh (3} t Waranrl.au 
t2) Rowaurhan (1), Raifok (4), Wimik (2), Morhanohan (l) r Sojanrban 
}n total 2 f > families. Shitlanr section takes its name from 
Sld’tal Singh, who founded the family by separating from his parents. 
Todav these names look like surnames, and have been abbreviated 
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a# for example, Khukhata is used for Khaktmtarh. Kliakhatarh 
derive* its mme either from the foot that it is inhabited by the 
Khaki i at as, or because the latter Jive in Khakhtarlu The kin ties are 
pretty strong between the members of a line or section. and express 
eloquently on occasions of births and deaths, when mutual obligations 
are highlighted* When Bielm's son expired, Ballu arranged for 
the disposal of the body, Dalits belongs to the same line && Biehu, 
Splitting of families today is not followed by adoption of new family 
names. When Kedar Singh and Dhyanu Singh separate! two genera¬ 
tions back, both of them remained Wiraik, FamLLica who own the 
same sectional name, do not intermarry, neither is it Frequent lo 
marry within the village, although a village is Inhabited by multiple 
see Lions. This, we were told by some elderly village ra. is not desirable 
as the dhtjaniis (girls) do not want to be rands (wives) in the same 
village. Considering the fact of double standard of morality in 
Jatmsar Buwjir, the explanation seems to be functional. 

AcK^OW^EDG EM BUT 

The field team that worked with me in Lohxiri included Mr, G. 
S* Bhatt. Mr. Ripudaman Singh and Mr. Rrije&h Vernm, ail researeh 
students of the Anthropology Department. 1 am grateful for the 
enthusiastic cooperation that I received from them particularly from 
Mr. Bhatt who added much to my ethnographic file. 
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POPULATION AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF AN INDIAN 
RURAL COMMUNITY 

Edwin Eamk3 

Introduction 

'The material presented in this paper was collected while the author 
wad a Ford Foundation Overseas Training and Research Fellow and 
s Fulbright Student. Particular thanks must be expressed to Dr* 
I>, N. Majumdar for his aid in the selection of the village for study 
anti in the initial introduction to the villagers. 

Village Gohuna Kalian is eight miles north of the city of Lucknow 
and twenty miles from tho tahsil headquarters situated in Ms la hi bad. 
The nearest (hand 1 is at Madyaon, two !ind a half miles away* The 
village b a part of the district of Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh. It is the 
largest and most important of tho six villages which com prise the 
Gaon Sabha 1 . 

Transportation facilities for this village are very limited. The 
most common means of transportation are bullock cart, cycle, f kka*, 
and foot. The nearest cement road is tw’o miles away by cynic or 
foot path. A bullock cart path leads to the same road, running 
between Lucknow and .Situpur, a distance of a little more than fifty 
miles, but the distance travelled by bullock is a little more than 
three miles, hfcktw may he gotten by walking to the main road and 
hailing them there. Still another menus of transportation is the 
local railway .station at Bttkshi-Ka-Talab, two and a half miles away, 
but this means of transportation is not often availed of since the 
schedule Ret is a very rigid one and there are only two trains a day. 

There are three shop in tlm village but most, of the major market¬ 
ing is done at a bi-weekly bazaar hold in Mudyaon. Another village, 
Ktitiia. just one mile distant, lias a greater collection of shops but 
the villagers do not like to buy any goods there since the prices are 
usually higher than those prevailing at tho bazaar. 

The basis of the village economy is agriculture. There h not a 
»mgle household in the village which is not dependent, at least to 
aomo extent, upon agriculture. Some other occupations in the 

1 *Lrn<r is a poll™ station udd is th« renter of a policy circlo inctudijip many villniin. 
wton iSTi&iIW ia tho iduIEpcicvily of all tharu who are abl* to vote for fl single panzfurwst 
ui^iJblly 1(100 or iiioro iudjviduill, There urn (itturally BOVt’reJ villugirri \n onch B\wh 

3 £kk*j in a bans drnwri v^hicls with a. plBiEunii Bpprtqamtdy four fwt off the ground 
on which tho tire Bcootiiotlatoti. 
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village are iron working, earthen pot making, washing of clothes, 
shopkeeping and winnow basket making, harboring and wood work- 
ing» Although agriculture is the basin of village Life it is not n very 
secure or satisfying one because of the limited amount of land avail¬ 
able for cultivation. There are vast tracts of waste land neighbouring 
the village which are completely unfit for cultivation. About fifty 
years ago, according to informants, this land was very rich but con¬ 
tinued use without any attempt to replenish the minerals taken out 
of Hie soil ha# lod to its depletion, Some abort grass nti 11 grows oil 
thm land, hut the village ammalfl are grazM there and this has fore¬ 
stall &fl any natural regeneration of tho land. 

The poverty existing in this village is physically demonstrated 
by the housing as well as the appearance of the people There is 
not a single brick hou.se in the village nnd they are usually smaller 
than tbo&u which have been observed in other villages. There is a 
single brick well in the village which was constructed by the ex- 
/emmdar for his personal use primarily, but this is now used hv 
all the villagers since the abolition of Zcmindem in 1951, There is 
very little in the way of wearing apparel to distinguish the richest 
from the poorest villager or the higher caste from the lower caste 
people. 

Method 


rhe census which in the bads of this paper was conducted durmjz 
January and February 1954’. The first stop in the census was the 
preparation of a map showing every house in the village. Each 
house was then given a number and visited with a prepared questio- 
TMirn? form. In some am *?3 a single house contained two separata 
households 3 in which rase an additional number was assigned to 
one of the households and it was treated as a separate unit. An 

r *ul i( l ! rll , ITmt3 ' fl,,d ^curacy was the selection of the head 
ol the household as the informant, since it is usually the case that 
he is the person wit h the most complete information about tho house- 
“ tln,t u h, re lt impossible to interview the household head 
for some reason or other, a male member of the household, usually 
above twenty-five years of age. was interviewed. Another check on 
the accuracy of the material received was the use of a local pandit 
in the collection of the data. In several cases ho pointed out mU- 
represcntalmns made by various people, usually about landholdings. 

undertaken immediately after introduction 
into tho village since it was felt that some information in the census 

1 Ztmindiif is ft limilbrd, 

l P T^J t rn ” " in ind«^n* with thifl ninterial. 

feSd* ‘ ih “ r ° * lb * lac ° m ° and 
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would not have been given to someone who was completely unknown 
to the villager. A period of two months of almost continuous resi- 
ilence elapsed before this work was begun. 

Portr RATION 

There are fiU individuals living in Gohann Kalian; 329 are male 
ami 285 are female (see Table 1). The sex ratio is 1154 males for 
©very 1000 females but the figures are much too small to talk about 
a population trend. 


TABLE L 

MkLS AMD FlGHALE. Por^LATlOS OF GROUTS UVlNfl IN Vt$AAGE 

Gohas-a Kallas 


Number 

Gusto 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

FotiMik'fl 

Total 

FoptllatLDii 

of Total 
Population 

1 . 

Chumnr 

70 

78 

107 

20 

a. 

Thakur 

70 

5S 

120 

21 

3, 

Titei 

57 

45 

103 

17 

4, 

Abir 

35 

33 

68 

11 

<L 

Kumluir 

20 

13 

38 

0 

0 , 

Dhobi 

31 

14 

35 

6 

7, 

Nui 

0 

10 

13 

3 

8 . 

Bflrhai 

11 

5 

10 

3 

&. 

Kal™ 

S 

7 

12 

2 

10 , 

Brahmin 

8 

3 

11 

3 

11 . 

Gatvri& 

4 

7 

11 

3 

IS. 

Lolwvr 

3 

5 

S 

1 

13. 

pnifnor 

4 

3 

7 

t 

14. 

Khfttik 

2 

1 

3 

0 

15, 

Kvrmi 

1 

0 

l 

0 

Total 


330 

2M 

614 

100 


Fifteen caste groups live in the village anti they comprise 117 
households (see Table 2). The average number of individuals per 
household is 5-25, but for the three Urge** groups, Chamar fbakur, 
and Paai, the average is well above this figure. All of the caste 
groups in the village' hold the large joint family to be an ideal, but 
there have been a large number of separations of joint families during 
the last few yearn. It should also bo noted that of the six smallest 


7 
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erniipti in the village five are well below the average in number of 
individuals per household. Number of individuals per household 
for the various caste groups is given in Table 3. 


table 2 . 

PorL'L-vTiflji. Numbkii op Hoi;yi~nc lds, Xc. ^Hh ][ or IsfDivmi-ALs i'i'it Household 
op Camte Grouts uvtsc if Village Goman a Kallas* 


Number 

Cant* 

Populllt LOll 

Number of 

Hawoholcta 

Number of 
Individuals j 
Household 

I. 

Chumur 

la? 

20 

5.41 

2. 

Thjvkur 

im 

21 

0.00 

3, 

Feu* 

103 

to 

5,3? 

4. 

Ahir 

S3 

IS 

4.25 

fi. 

Kunnbar 

3& 

5 

7,SO 

0. 

Dhubi 

35 

7 

5,00 

?. 

Nfli 

19 

:i 

0.33 

B. 

Barbui 

IS 

3 

5.33 

9. 

Knlwux 

12 

3 

0,00 

10 h 

B ruhm i n 

It 

3 

3.A7 

IL 

Ganriti 

LI 

4 

2.75 

12, 

Lohoj- 

6 

1 

8.00 

IS. 

Bokaor 

7 

1 

3.50 

J4, 

Klmtik 

3 

1 

3.00 

IS. 

Kuiql 

1 

l 

1.00 

Total 


014 

117 

5.25 


Age 

I he data relating to age are not accurate enough to warrant any 
statistic* other than those presented in Table 4, One of the diffi¬ 
cult U s k in the collection of age data is that the concept of age na indi¬ 
vidual and absolute has not permeated very deeply. When an 
individual in this village is asked his age ho tries to relate it to some 
other villager's ago or to some event. Even when no attempt is 
rnaiio to relate ago in this way it is customary for those twenty years 
of age or older to give their ago in round figures, t.e., 20, 25, etc. 
For those under twenty this is not a problem. Another difficulty in 
the collection of ago data by m house to house census is that it is 
customary for a wife to be younger than her husband. This is an 
ideal pattern but there are many cases whore the reverse is true, 
although this information would not be readily divulged. Recogniz¬ 
ing aft of those limitations it is still possible to form seme idea of the 
age distribution in the village. 
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TABLE 3 , 


Actual Size or Households dr Caste Gnaun uvtjfu in Village Co is as a p 

Kallak 


Casio 

1 Eidivkluala in |ht> HoUMhdd 

Total For coni of 

Number of Torn] 

Holism NumWr 

holds of 

Bouwheldrt 

$ or Iofw 

4 to 5 

T to M 

10 or 

Moro 

Chairmr 

a 

IS 

7 

1 

29 

24 

Thakiir 

fl 

5 

a 

2 

21 

18 

Ptiai 

5 

3 

4 

2 

10 

-la 

Abif 

o 

7 

3 

0 

li 

14 

Dhobi 

2 

3 

2 

0 

7 

a 

Ktmihur 

0 

3 

1 

l 

9 

4 

G arena 

□ 

L 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Nat 

l 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Durhiii 

l 

L 

1 

0 

3 

3 

Bm Lunin 

1 

t 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Kalwar 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

o 

Boksor 

i 

1 

9 

0 

2 

4 2 

Lobar 

0 

0 

1 

0 

l 

i 

Klintik 

i 

0 

0 

9 

] 

l 

Kurmi 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

Total 

34 

49 

27 

7 

m 

101* 

PorDontagfih of Total 

m 

42 

23 

9 

too 

— 


* Tom] odds up to niorr thui 100 Pcnwbl beoou» of tho Iiirj;o nambflT of anuria ha vine 
only or two total number of households. 


TABLE 4. 


AOE Dirnsnatmax or Caste Geocm wvtjcq m Village Ghquaka K allan. 


Csato 


Chntuar 

Thnkur 

Puiai 

Ahir 

Klinihur 

Dhobi 

Na| 

Bartini 

Kalwiir 

Brahmin 

Gararift 

Lobar 

Bukaor 

Khatik 

Kfiniii 


Total 

Ptirwntago of 
Told; 


% in Yeora 


1 or Iekib U 

—20 

21—30 

91—40 

41—50 

&L—00 91 

or mom 

Total 

49 

31 

42 

12 

0 

13 

1 

157 

37 

27 

LA 

21 

le 

0 

4 

125 

32 

IS 

23 

10 

10 

7 

2 

102 

20 

14 

12 

9 

s 

5 

0 

55 

11 

11 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

55 

10 

0 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3A 

3 

4 

A 

1 

] 

0 

0 

19 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

10 

6 

2 

2 

l 

a 

0 

0 

12 

2 

4 

2 

1 

i 

1 

0 

31 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

11 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

1 

l 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

I 

0 

i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 


m 

131 

123 

00 

57 

42 

10 

30 

21 

20 

11 

9 

? 

2 
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Education 

One of the moat interesting things about this village is the very 
low rate of education and literacy (see Table B) t despite its proximity 
to Lucknow City which is one of the leading educational centers in 
India, Until recently there hm been a complete lack of emphasis 
on education since opportunities for an educated person in the village 
did not exist and the amount of education obtainable was not enough 
to enable a person to go to an urban centre and compote with 
other educated men. 

There wa* no school of any kind in the village until 1945, At 
that time the villagers asked the Zemindar to donate one of his build¬ 
ings for a primary school which ho consented to do. Ho kept the 
school in repair, but after Zemin da ri Abolition his interest in the 
school disappeared and the District Board which is presently res¬ 
ponsible for the school has not been able to give it very much aid. 
There are two teachers at the school who are residents of neighbouring 
village** The total enrollment in the primary school is 61. but daily 
attendance usually is thirty or less* Four of those enrolled in the 
school are girls and they are all in the first grade. About, two-thirds 
of the school population are from the Scheduled Castes* Pasi, Dhobi, 
Glia mar, B&kaor* and most of the remainder are from the Thakur 
caste. The fees charged for school attendance are: find grade, 
arm res J /ft; second and third grades, annas 2/6; and fourth and fifth 
grades, annas 3/6, All girls and children from the Scheduled Castes 
are exempted from the payment of fees. 

TABLE a. 


CoururED Education* or Caste Gkoups ltttso n* VlLLAftS Cohan a Kae.lan. 


Caflt< 5 ** 


Grade* Completed 


Total 

Fomin t 
of Total 

1 2 

3 A 4 

6 A 5 

7 ft 8 

9 A 10 

Thakur 

0 

U 

I 

6 

0 

16 

40 

Ab.tr 

2 

Q 

0 

2 

1 

5 

13 

Fail 

0 

a 

l 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Brahmin 

1 

I 

0 

2 

0 

4 

10 

Nai 

0 

a 

L 

e 

0 

3 

B 

EClltnhar 

a 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Kalwnr 

i 

0 

e 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Kbatik 

l 

I 

0 

D 

0 

2 

5 

CiuLtnar 

D 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

2 

Lobar 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

L 

t 

Total 

5 

17 

0 

10 

2 

46 

100 

Purcant of Total 

12 

43 

u 

25 

5 

100 



* Thaw pMfttffitly nt tending primary school in the village Lav* act been inducM, 
**Tho=^ coate groups not Dnurtidmk-iJ hav> no jM embers who havo liad any education. 
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Education of girl* in the village ia still not very popular because 
of the very low age at marriage, usually between ten and twelve 
years of age. It is felt that education for a girl is merely a waste 
of time and that they had best be doing work in the house so that 
they can fit into the husband’s household after the marriage takes 
place. Another factor involved in the unpopularity of female educa¬ 
tion 1 b that one of tho Thukur boys of the village married a girl who 
hod completed through the third grade. This girl has refused to 
become part of the household and will not perform her share of the 
household duties. The reason given for tliis is that she lias I upon 
educated and now feels that she is too Far advanced to do this kind 
of work. It ia simple to deduce from this the difficulties that a move¬ 
ment for female education would encounter in this village. 

There are forty individuals in the village who have had soma 
education, but not more than half that number are able to do more 
than sign their names. Of these forty, eight are presently attending 
a Secondary High School at fiakshi-Ka-Tulab. Five of these eight 
are Thakurs, two are Ahiis, ami one ia a Kumhar, The three highest 
caste groups in the village according to the caste heirarehy that pre¬ 
vails. Brahmin. Thakur, and Ahir, account for 53% of all those with 
some education, while they are only 34% of tins total population. 
The Scheduled Castes having 50% of the total population account 
for only 12% of those with some education. 


Economic Data 

Since the basis of the village economy is agriculture it is very 
important to study the figures in Table 6 carefully. It will be noticed 
that the Thakurs, who are the second largest population group, 
21% of total population, own more land than any other group in 
the village. Tho largest population group, the Chamois, 26% of 
total population, are the third largest landholding group in the village 
having only 12% of the total land held in the village. With mure 
than one-fourth of the village population they own only one-eighth 
of tho land. There are four Chamar families in the village who do 
not have any land at all, while there is only ono such Thakur family 
and that family is supported by one of the members working in 
Lucknow. 

Tho amount of land owned by an individual in an Indian village 
is of primary importance and it was felt that verbal data collected 
concerning this aspect of economic life would not lie very accurate 
because of the great amount of fear and suspicion in the village towards 
any one collecting suoli information. An attempt was made to find out 
whether the landholding data collected in Milage Cohan a Kalian was 
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accurate by checking it with the kL-hpat'A 1 record# of landholdings. 
Tlic results of these two method?! appear in Table (5. Before look!tig 
at the table in detail some explanations are necessary. The hkhpaVs 
rneonls were obtained in December 1954! but during the intervening 
period of approximately one year between the collection of the census 
material and the obtaining of the official records there had not been 
any sale or purchase of land in the village. The usual conversion 
factor of jtnec/m to pmea highas is two-and-a-half haocha highm 
equal to one pttcca bi$ha. If this conversion is performed it w ill be 
noticed that the land holdings records by the tekhpal are usually 
lower than those enumerated. This is probably due to the fact that 
some of the villagers own land which does not Ue within the boun¬ 
daries of Gohana Kalian, There hi a great deal of disparity in the 
results obtained by the two methods* but it in difficult to decide w hich 
is the better of the two p since on one hand we have the misleading 
information given by the villagers and on the other the fact that 
the kkkp&r# records only include land in the village. 

There arc two Castes in the village h Khali k and Baksor, whoso 
members do not own any land in the village* but the one family of 
the former group has five bighait of land under the fwzJai 1 system of 
cultivation. The latter earn their livelihood by making winnowing 
baskets and selling them to the villagers. In addition* the one female 
Baksorin in the village attends women at the time of birth. 


TABLE 6, 

LASUHGLnrVGB OF Ca&TX GRGTOK IK VILLAGE QcKaKA !€ ALLAN. 


Caste 

Number of 
A% JCitAri 
Bighsa* 

BagMfti of 
Total tfaceto 
Bip haa 

Number of 
Ptdhi 

Blgbftfl ** 

Pffont of 
Total Pukka 
Bilbos 

Tbftkur 

PrtSi 

diEunar 

Ahir 

KurnbEir 

GaiwEa 

Biii-hitt 

Dhobi 

Nil 

Kalwaz 

Brahmin 

Kurmi 

Lflhar 

423 

220 

m 

m 

74 

so 

37.5 

15 

10 

3 

2.3 

l.fl 

36 

19 

12 

12 

0 

£ 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ISO.73 

62.32 

31.33 
38.03 
35.12 
14.45 

0.23 

13.33 
1.20 

4 00 
8.57 
1.49 
2.46 

41 

13 

15 

9 

9 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

Total 

1172.5 

99 

112,40 

99 


# Data ooElGCted by verbal 

># Dnt|k collected from Itkhpil'* official record*. 


1 Lefehpftl in the village accountant formerly known « the palwari, 
1 V2S2Z* ***cultivatorprovided nil thoimpteme 


r hn implements and Inhour 
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Seven men from the village work in Lucknow, but they travel 
Jiiere every day ami still mamtahi their residence in the village. 
Three el them are I h^kitrs. two are Ahirs, one is a Nai and one a 
Past* Of the aeven 5 four deliver milk to ahops in Lucknow, two work 
in a Lucknow college as gardeners* and one works as a ch&prasi or 
messenger, In the High Court. Hie total amount of income brought 
into the village from urban employment does not exceed Es- 400 
a month, 

A recent innovation in the village has been the introduction of 
chalT cutting machines and they have become an important index of 
the household's place in the economic structure. At the present 
time there are eleven of them in the village* four owned by Chamars 
three by Thakma, two by Pasis. one by a Barkui and one by an Ahir! 

ie initial impetus came from the ex ^Zemindar who brought such 
a machine to the village about fifteen yeai* ago. He sold the machine 
a few yearn ago when he lost his land, but the people saw how’ valuable 
l un machine was from the labor and time saving point of view and 
they have now completely accepted this innovation. Those people 
who own machines usually allow others to use their machines without 
charge, bat there arc some obligations attached to the use of the 
mae ins?-, therefore most of the people in the village who own cattle 
would hke to have their own machine*. Almost all of the machines 
presently in the village woro purchased during the last five years. 


RANKING OP CASTES IN TE LANG AN A VILLAGES 1 


S. C. Dube 

In this paper I shall first present the traditional ranking of castes 
in rural Telangftna, and shall follow it by an examination of some 
of the principles that govern this ranking. As there are a large number 
of castes in this region [which comprises of all the Telugu speaking 
districts of the State of Hyderabad}, I shall consider only three 
villages in the present study. The social system of one of those 
villages has been described elsewhere and will generally give some 
idea of the social, economic, and ritual structure of the village com- 
munities in this area 8 . 

The cartes in this region can be classed into sis major groups : 

I. PrieaUy castes, including non-priestly Brahmans and 
Vabimavaa, 

IL Traders. 

Tit. Agricultural caste*. 

TV, Artisan and occupational castes. 

V. Semi-tribal and nomadic etude*. 

VL Untouchables. 

The above classification generally represents the hierarchical 
gradation of castes in Telungana. 

The priest!v castes can be divided Into throe groups on the basis 
of their faith/ The YaidiM Brahmans are Smart* and worship both 
Shiva, and Vishnu and his incarnations. The Vaislmuva group 
consists of the Namhu anti the Shri Vaiahnavn, who worship only 
Vishnu and his incarnations. The Aradhya s Jftngam, Tammadi+ 
and Madapati are Shaivite priests who worship only Shiva and his 
manifestations Closely allied to this group are the Niyogi and the 
Ymahnava Ram am. The former are Brahmans but do not perform 
priest! v functions. The Vaishnava Karri am also do not perform 
these functions. Both these castes cither own land or they hold 
minor government offices in the villages. Like the \ aldiki Brail Tuans 
the Niyogis are Smart* i* and as the name itself suggests the Vuishnava 
Kamam are Vaishnava. The Brahmans, both Yaidiki and NJyogb 
arc each divided into two endogamous branches—-Yajurshakha and 
Prath&mshaMia, the former being regarded as the higher of the two. 
According to the general consensus of opinion the priestly castes 
(including the non-prie^tly Brahmans and the Valshn&va Kamam) 
can be ranked as: 

i Material incorporated in thii jjnpwr wn* collected in the eosirw of Md-work on tlip 
thorn of Coate and Sodal Ktnn?tun> in thfl VUlfifi* i'anmiimAtW or 

H^dofflbad^ Author*! ttumb an? dua U> Messrt. H. PmWi Hot* find K, Ran# 

Hon for Acid asaiKtntuWa and to OBiPJimn. UlliverB-iiy for flnnaoiol Hii|3|JOrt. 
a Dubo. S, C. Indian YiUagt w London, 1955, 
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Priestly Castes 


Smarta 

Vaulina v& 

Sh&ivito 

Vaidiki Brahman— 
Yajurehukhn 


Aradbya 

Vaidiki Brahman— 



Prathamshakiia 

- 1 

Nambu 

Shri Vaishnava 

Jangam 

Tammadi 

Madapati 


XOS’-FRIESTLY BRAHMANS AMD VaISHNaVAS 


Smarta 

Vaishnava 

Niyogi—Yaj u rahak 1 ia 


Niyogi—Prathamshakha 

Vsiahnava—Ka mam 


Traditionally, tho Vaidiki Brahmans have the right to function 
a_ ' priests for most of t ho Hindu castes in this region. For some sects 
and castes observing special ritual and religious practices the Nambu, 
Shri Vaishnavas, Aradhya, Jangsm, and Madapati can also function 
as priests, and I shall refer to these later. The Vaidiki Brahmans 
are vegetarians and refrain from liquor. They wear the sacred thread 
and strictly observe tho prescribed rules of purity (modi). The 
Nam bus perform priestly functions among the Vaishnava groups, 
where the Vaidiki Brahmans are not invited. They are also vegetarians 
and abstain from alcoholic drinks. They too wear the sacred thread 
and observe mailt. However, tho Xambus are mostly priests in 
S 
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Yaiahnavn temples* The Shri VaisUnavaa can function as priests 
among all the Vaishnava groups except the Nambus, They put on 
the sacred thread and observe madi r but in Teleangana they are not 
vegetarian** and do not abstain from liquor. The Amdhya function 
as priests in tJieir own group as well as among the Shaivite Komtifi 
(tmdera). They are vegetarians, and in addition to the sacred thread 
wear also the lingam —a small phallic symbol of Shiva, They 
abstain from alcoholic drinks and observe mudi< They differ from 
the Vaidiki and Nwogi Brahmans, and from the Nambu and the 
Shri Vakhuava in one important ritual aspect: while the dead among 
the rent are creunited, among the Aradhya they are buried. The 
Jangam function as priests in their own groups as well as among 
the lower castes following the Shftvfte faith. In most of these castes 
they work in this capacity only when a Brahman is not available for 
the job or when they are specifically aaked by a Brahman to ofiiciate 
for him. In all such cases they have to share their fees with the 
Brahman who has traditional right to officiate us a priest with the 
family in question. They arc vegetarians and are not allowed alcoholic 
drinks. They do not put. on the sacred thread ; instead they wear the 
luigam. Gbeervcmoc of the rules of purity is not as strict among 
them a** it is among the other group* referred to above. However, 
they observe modi in a modified form. In respect of ritual observ¬ 
ances and priestly functions the Mails puti are similar to the Jangam, 
but unlike the latter the}" cannot become gum (mentor) of the followers 
of the Rhaiva faith. The Tain mad! function only as temple priest* 
in she shrines of Shiva. Traditionally they are supposed to refrain 
From meat and liquor, but are as a group not very strict about it 
in Tet&ngann, They too observe a modified form of modi. They 
are entitled to wear the sacred thread. 

ruler-dining between tho Vuidikis and the Niyogia is permitted, 
but they are endogamou*. Younger people from the Vaidiki and the 
Kiyogi castes can oat with the Nambu and the Aradhya. hut they 
will stop doing so as soon as they become adults and have children. 
Similarly, young people from the Nambu and the Aradhya castes 
can intcr-dine with Vaidiki and Niyogi Brahmans until children are 
horn to them* No inter-timing is permitted between Vaidikii and 
Niyogi Brahmau* on the one hand the Shri Vnj.slmuva, Jangam. 
Taumiadi, and Madapati on the other. The Shri Vaishn&YA cannot 
dine with Vaidiki anti Niyogi Brahmans, nor with the Aradhya, 
Jangam, Tammudi. and MadapatL The Shri Vaishnava can, how¬ 
ever, cat food cooked by the Nambus, but the latter do not reciprocate. 
The Jangam do not cat with the Vaidiki and Niyogi Brahmans, Nambu 
and Shri Vaiahnnva, ami Aradhya and Tatunmdi. The Jangani and 
Madupati interline but do not infcer-marry* The Tammadi can 
eat from Vaidiki and Niyogi Brahmans and from the Aradhya, but 
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cannot offer them any food* They cannot eat any food cot iked or 
touched by th© Vaishnavns. The Vaulikj and Niyogi Brahmans, 
Nanibu, Shri Vaishnava^ and Aradhya all perforin the prescribed 
dally Brahmanioal ritual— th© first four offer worship three times a 
day, and the Aradhya worship Shiva his times a day. They are alt 
regarded as ttrice burn and are entitled to the upnayami ceremony 
which symbolises their s pritual re-birth- The Jan gam and Madapati 
are also supposed to worship Shiva six times a day* but in actual prac¬ 
tice they do so only twice a day. The Tam mad i have no prescribed 
hours of worship. 

Among the other fttfice born \araas, them are no Kshatriyaa in 
Tdengatia, although some effort has been made in recent years to 
prove that the Reddh and the Velmas are in fact Kshatriyas. Tlie 
Komtis belong to the Vaishya Varna and are a (me*: born caste. They 
are vegetarians and are not allowed liquor. They wear the sacred 
thread; in addition the Shaivito Ku rutin wear the tingam also. They 
observe modi on thu no-moon day and also on the days of important 
fasts and festivals. 

The traditional hierarchy of agricultural and artshsan caster can be 
presented thua : 


Beddi Vdma 

(Agri cult mists) (Agrieu 11uriats) 


Kummart 

(Potters) 


Telaga 

(Agriculturists) 


Bzva-Gandla 
(Oil Prcsaom) 


Sale 

(Weavers) 

Peraka 

(Jute Workers) 


Vat ala 
(Dyers) 


OoUa 

(Shepherd) 


Tzmgu Benia 

(FiKhcnneo} 

Gamlia 

(Toddy-tappers) 

MangaK 

(Barber) 


Sakali 

(Washermen) 
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The Paneha Brahma, a composite and endogamous caste of five 
artisan groups, hast not been included in the above table because of its 
exclusive character, and practically independent organization. They 
are generally regarded as equal to the Tenaga and Devu-GantUa, 
although riiunlly they are supposed to lie impure', and while their 
touch does not pollute, iheir food is not acceptable even to some 
very low caste Hindus, 

All the castes in the above table are endogamous, and each has a 
traditional occupation. In general inter-dining ii permitted among 
castes of the s&nie level; people from the low levels can eat food cooked 
by persons from higher Levels* but people from higher levels can not 
accept food cooked by cartes of lower levels* The only exception to 
this rule is provided by the S a kali and the Mangali, who have similar 
status but who do not inter-dino. It has been pointed out that the 
Pancji Brahma caste consists of five artisan groups and in ter-marriage 
anti inter-dining are permitted betw T eon these groups. The Panch 
Brahmu are an exclusive caste and refrain from food cooked by all 
other castes. From among the other Hindu castes only the Sakali 
and the Alndiga have started accepting food from them in recent years, 
Ollier Hindu castes refuse it* The Sale and *he Punch Brahma wear 
the hi sc red thread. The former either invite n Brahmin to officiate 
at their sercio-religious rites and ceremonies or get a priest from their 
own caste* The Brahman never officiates at any of the ceremonies 
of the Ranch Brahma. Except a few Au&ulns (goldsmiths) in the 
Punch Brahma caste* none of these groups observe nuidi + With the 
exception of these two. all others invite either this Brahman, or the 
priest of their sect, or both to conduct their major rituals and cere¬ 
monies. Thii gives to them a status ritually superior to that of the 
Menu-tribal and nomadic castes, and the untouchables. 

The scmi-tiribul and nomadic groups are on an intermediate IcvcL 
I hey arc lower than the ngrieu I turn 1-artisan castas, but are higher 
than the untouchables. They arc ranked as : 

Fcftfdar 

(Stone-Workers) 

Erkata 

(Hunters and mat makers) 

Batwntanam 
(Wandering beggars) 

The \ addar accept, food from all the castes on the higher levels 
except the Sakuli and the MungalL The Erkalas accept food from 
fl]l castes higher than themselves including the Y r addur, The 
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Bulsantnnam do not refuse fuod From higher castes, anti all three 
(Vaddur, Erkabt, and Balsantammi) will not accept it from a caste 
lower than themselves. All these castes are permitted to cat meat 
and drink liquor. They do not wear the sacred thread and do not 
observe warfi, The Brahmans do not function os priests for these 
castes, and this explains why they rank lower than the agricultural- 
artisan castes. 

Finally, the two large untouchable castes of this region are the 
Mala anti the Modiga. Thu status of the former is higher. The 
latter take care of dead cattle and do not mind carrion. It goes 
without saying that both are not vegetarians. They drink liquor, 
do not wear the sacred thread, and do not also observe madi. 

With this we can proceed to analyse some of the main principles 
and considerations that govern the ranking of castes. 

Caste as a form of social organization involves social segmentation, 
Each segment is relatively stable, and is kept apart from other 
segments by the all-pervading ideas of pollution that govern the 
inter-action of these segments. The order of ranking is largely 
determined by tradition, for caste is built on an ascribed system of 
status evolution. Ideas of ritual purity and pollution are funda¬ 
mental to an understanding of status evolution and ranking in the 
segmentary social system built on canto. In general, castes observing 
strict rules for maintenance of ritual purity have a higher status 
than the castes that commonly relax these rules, or do not have 
elaborate and strict rules. It follows from It that, castes that have 
elaborate forms prescribed for avoidance of pollution and havo pres¬ 
cribed behaviour forms for specified states of pollution have a higher 
status. Those not having such norms, or having relatively easy 
rules, have lower status. In both we find that the more difficult, 
elaborate and complex the rules and the more strict their observance, 
the higher is the status of the caste. Observance of prescribed daily 
ritual is another important criterion. Castes having definite obliga¬ 
tion of observing prescribed daily ritual have higher status than that 
of castes having no such ritual obligations. Hierarchy of foods 
permitted and eaten by different castes, and occupations allowed 
to and practised by them also govern their rank in Hindu society. 
Vegetarian food is superior to non-vegetarian food, and so vegetarians 
have a higher status than that of non-vegetarian. But there 
is a hierarchy in non-vegetarian foods also. Mutton is regarded jih 
superior to pork and carrion. Those who eat the domestic pig and 
carrion are regarded os very low. The idea of hierarchy and gradation 
extends to occupations also. Priestly functions are rated high, 
trading and agriculture follow next in importance. Certain occupa¬ 
tions are regarded as unclean because of their associations. The 
barber who lives by cutting hair and the washerman who washes and 
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cleans dirty clothes havo unclean occupations. But their occupations 
aro higher than those* of rearing pigs and deposing of dead Tattle. 
The complex inter play of a number of these factors determines the 
rank of a carter in Hindu society. 

Caste® having higher states such as the Vaidiki and Kiyogi 
Brahmans, the Xumbti, Shri Vaishnava, Vaishimva Kamana and the 
Arndhya observe elaborate rules of ritual purity or modi. Two 
different types of madi are recognized : the ideal type of ritual purity 
Ik called manehi madi. and a lose complex alternative to it is known 
m edit madi, Manehi Madi must be observed before worship and 
chanting of sacred hymns, before certain important rituals such as 
the upnayana ceremony of boys and young man and the karma rites 
for the dead, on days of important fasts and feasts, and before cooking 
the mo ruing meals if a portion o f the food lias to bo offered to the 
household gods and deities. The less complex eda madi is observed 
before cooking the evening meals (out of which a portion is not offered 
to the images) and in marriage ceremonies as well as in post-marriage 
Ceremonies of mangala gaur. To enter into a state of manehi madi 
one must perform one's ablutions, specially cleaning of teeth, and 
must take a bath. The clothes to be worn after this bath must 
be ritually pure. For this the clothes must either be freshly washed 
Or they should have been washed the previous day by a ritually clean 
person and should not in the meantime have heed touched by any 
one who is oneself net ritually clean. In order to prepare clothes for 
manehi madi one must wash them clean, leave them wet. take one's 
bath, rinse the wet clothes again, and leave them to dry in a place 
where there is no danger of their being touched by any one who is 
not ritually pure and clean. Wearing clothes like this one enters 
the state of manehi modi. Urination, defecation, sexual intercourse, 
chance contact with urine, faeces or semen, breast-feeding a child, 
touching an impure animal such as a crow, a dog or an ass (hut not a 
cow or a cat), touching a person not ritually clean, dr touching objects 
regarded as unclean such as leather or even clothes not specially 
washed for madi pollute a person and end inonrAI madi. This state 
continues while cooking and serving food, but ends as soon as the 
person cate something. On eating any food manehi madi turns 
into eda madi. For the latter one has to have one's bath and wear 
silk. It is regarded as sufficiently pure* but not pure enough for 
important ceremonials and rituals. It will be observed that castes 
ranked higher in Telangana are those that observe madi strictly. 
Even among the priestly castes those who do not have complex elabo¬ 
rate rules are ranked relatively low. In fact the Jangam, Tammadi 
and Madapati are ranked lower than non-priestly Niyogfe and Vaish 
navs K am am because unlike the last two they do not have rigid 
rules of ritual purity. It should also be noted that the Komti ? who 
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represent the next level in Hindu caste hierarchy observe this purity 
only once a month and on day a of important fasts and feast*. Below 
lho Vais by a level there are no elaborate rales and consequently the 
castes on the levels that follow arc regarded as lower than the Brahman, 
the non-Brahman priestly cartes T and the V&ishyas* 

Every Hindu caste has some ideas of pollution and also some 
method b by which it could be avoided or washed off. Endogamy 
and restrictions on commensality seek to preserve the purity of a 
caste, and any infringement of these rule* automatically leads to 
I mlt lit tun.. Admittance into the higher castes is practically Impossible, 
hut it is possible into some of the lowest castes. dates on the highest 
level accept food only from persons uf their own group, or from a 
few’ equal groups for the touch of others defiles and pollute* it. Upper 
castes tend to be rather exclusive in the matter of commensal!ty. 
As a rule it could he said that the lower the caste the larger in the 
number of castes from whom it can accept food, and in reverse, the 
higher the caste the lesser is the number of castes from whom it may 
accept fond. Crises of life such as birth, menstruation* and death 
are attended by pollution* !n Telengana child-birth is followed by 
pfirudu, menstruation by muttu, and death by miatam or maktu* 
AH castes recognize these pollutions, hut observances connected with 
them are moat strict among the higher cartes, moderate in the middle 
groups, and minimal in the lower groups. For example* the higher 
castes observe purndu for seven to ten days; the lower castes for three 
days only. The nature of death pollution depends on the nature 
of relationship between a person and the deceased, but among the 
lower castes it is not observed for ton to fifteen days ns it is observed 
among the Brahmans and Komt-is. Among the mnJi^faoemng 
castes n woman cannot enter into ritual purity before the fifth day 
of menstruation, in the other castes she can resume cooking on the 
third day. 

The nature of prescribed daily ritual and its observance also 
materially contribute to the ritual status of a caste. Tho Brahmans 
and priestly castes have to have a purificatory bath every day and 
have prescribed hours of worship, Next to them the Komtls atari 
have such rules, although they arc less rigid. As we go lower down 
in tho hierarchy we find that the rules become less zLud loss strict. 
The ritual of tho lower caste is much less Sanskrittaed. On the lower 
levels the Brahman doc* not officiate as n priest. Observance of rules 
connected with the ritual of the life-cycle also determines the rank 
nf a caste. Some people regard the Aradhyas m lower than the 
Vaidiki Brahmans because they bury their dead, and the classical 
Hindu ritual of the life-cycle lays down that burial is a lower form 
of disposal of Lbe dead than cremation. 

Hierarchy of foods and occupations also materially contributes 
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to the social ranking of cantos. The Shri Yaishnava are regarded as 
lower than the Nsmbu, because unlike the latter they dp not abstain 
from meat and liquor. The Nlyogis and the Yaislmava Knmmn are 
ranked lower then their priestly counter-parts because of their non¬ 
pries lly occupation w hich is rated relatively lower. The barber and 
the washerman rank lowest among the agricultural-artisan castes 
because of their unclean vocations. The Erkalas are low because 
they keep pigs and the Mudiga are the low-eat because they deal with 
dead cattle. 

The mnin criteria used for the ranking of castes in the country-aide 
are ritual and not economic, Some of the considerations delineated 
above help us to understand the principles underlying the ranking of 
castes in Hindu society, but it must be added that they do not illu¬ 
minate all aspects of it. For example they do not explain why 
Prathamahaku Brahmans are somewhat lower than the Yujnrshakha 
Brahmans. To understand this recourse mn&t be had to myth and 
tradition. It does not also explain the ritually Impure* position of 
the Paneh Brahma caste whose occupations are relatively clean. 
Historical hypotheses have been offered to explain this. According 
to one view in the past the highly organized artisan guilds main¬ 
tained their exdu«ivimc*s and resisted their assimilation into the 
fold of Hindu society for a long time and in the process created a 
prejudice against themselves in the other segments of the Hindu 
society, and the other view is that they made an attempt to rise in 
the sot ini hierarchy by a thorough Sans kritisat ion of their ritual and 
aroused hostility of other castes. \Y® still cannot understand how 
the Mala-—a caste of agriculturists and agricultural labourers—who 
refrain from jHJrk and carrion in this region, are untouchables and 
rank only just a little higher than the carrion eating Madigas, Here 
too the answer must be found in myth and tradition. 


INTER-CASTE RELATIONS IN OOH AN AK ALLAN 
—A VILLAGE NEAR LUCKNOW 


Nh JIajumdab, SL & Pradhan, C, Sen .and S + Misra 

[ 1 ] 

i pi > h-i 11 -i kalian Is a village in the Mohana purganah of the Malhmbad 
Tehed, iii Lucknow District. It is situated at a distance of about 
8 miles from Lucknow and 31 mite from Bakshfli-ka-Talabj winch 
ineidentally, is the Fort! Foundation Centro for training Village Lovd 
Workers, (popularly known us VA.W,), Gfdmnakallan includes 
three satellite villages—Mnluk, Lohungpur., and Bn-lapur—which arts 
situated around it within a radius of one mile. In i8t>2„ at the time 
of the First Land Settlement, this village had only Malak as its satellite. 
Tlie other two have come into existence during the intervening period* 
These newly sprung hamlets are inhabited mostly by the Ahir caste. 
In Gob ana kalian proper the dominant group is represented by the 
members of the Thakur caste, who owned most of the land in the 
past. The Thakurs and the Ahlrs maintain a mutually recognised 
distance between them in their social relations and they are both 
proud of their own status. 

Thera ara 603* people in the village— S35 males and 208 fern ate, 
the mx ratio being SO females for every 100 mute. The dominant 
caste is the Thakur with 120 persons* but quantitatively the fhuman* 
rank highest with HI members. A particular feature in North 
India is a low female ratio among the highest caste, but the ratio 
increases as one goes down the caste ladder. The Brahmins are very 
few in this village numbering 0 mate and 3 females. The table 
given below shows the number of mate and females among some of 
the other castes in this village. 


Name, of the casks 

No, of Males 

•Vo. of females 

Thakur 

76 

51 

Clm mar 

72 

ao 

Ahir 

33 

32 

fvumhar 

20 

14 

Lohar 

4 

6 


There are In different castes in this village—Chaniar, Thakur, 
Pam, Ahir, Kurnhar, Dhobi r Nai, Barhai p Kalwar, Brahmin, Careria, 
Lohar, Baksor, Rajput, and Kurmi. 

* Ail tlttiMKrntphic tlntn aro from I hu Fnnl f!"ll efCMJ-s carried mU in March IOTi" tr 
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The Cbamar form 23.5 percent of the population of the village. 

The Raj put 21 .5 percent 

The Pasi 18,5 percent 

The Ahir 10.® percent 

The other eleven castes 25,8 percent 

Goh ana kalian being in the vicinity of Lucknow ha* many contact* 
with the city, A study of the results of these contacts is being made 
by the field team of the Cornell—Lucknow Keseareh Centre with it* 
head quarters in the Department of Anthropology of the Lucknow 
Dniverdty, The villager* come to Lucknow daily and as often as 
they want to. They come by train, on cycle 4 or on foot. -Some leave 
their families in the village and live in the city. The agricultural 
labourers frequent Lucknow to see their absentee landlord* and 
employers who own many acre* of cultivated land In the village or 
in the neighbourhood. In *pite of these contacts the village has 
not shown much progress, There is one primary school which 
functions by fits- and starts. At times it is full nf life and vigour, 
and at other times, it closes all its dour* and fid Is asleep and remains 
in this dormant state for weeks or even months* It is not quite 
clear as to who is vested with power to run this school Only one 
person in the village claims to have had higher education and the lofty 
hill which he has scaled is only the Vlllth grade. The atmosphere 
of the village is feudal, and the pattern of rural lift, mediaeval 
However, the abolition of the Zemin cl ari System has already affected 
the ftCKuoi framework of the village. The so-called lower castes refuse 
to render ear vice© which they have go far been rendering to the 
high caste people, The bar her* for example, refuse* to draw water 
for the IhaktirH, He will not wash their utensils and remove their 
leaf-plates as he did Ijcfore In return for a fixed quantity of grain at 
cjidi harvest. The Chnnuum refuse to work bttjar for the higher 
castes. No doubt, this deviation from the rigid caste convention* and 
*odal rules, will thoroughly change the pattern of life in iho village, 
;md this is being looked into by the field team stationed at Go liana- 
Uallan, by planned observation and through questionnaires and 
interviews. Below we give an abridged account of the inter-caste 
relations in the village, the detailed study is reserved for a more 
ambitious publication soon* 


[3] 

1 lie caste system ha* a greater hold in the rural areas than in 
the cities today* Relation* between different caste* were standardised 
in earlier days and any deviation from these standards were not tolera¬ 
ted* Thepcopb of the higher castes exercised rigid control over 
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the behaviour of the lower castes. The eaat©* worn divided into 
water-tight compartments with certain rules and regulation* to govern 
social behaviour. The latter are likely to undergo changes when 
different castes come into dose contact with outsiders in their 
daily lives. Economic considerations compel the villagers, to migrate 
to the towns in search of employment. This increasing urban con¬ 
tact accelerates the change. As a result, of these changes, tho 
lower castes are emerging us winners against the battle of the rigid 
and, sometimes p humiliating regulations. There is a desire among 
the lower curies to rise on the social ladder. They are resenting the 
rude treatment from the higher castes. 

There is a certain fixed gradation of all tho castes according to 
the respect and status enjoyed by each caste. Highest in the hierarchy 
of castes come the Brahmins. The Thakurs, who are the moat influen¬ 
tial group of people In the village, consider themselves inferior only 
to the Brahmins. Every Thakur touches the feet of the Brahmin 
by way of showing respect to the latter. The respect which the 
Brahmins enjoy is merely conventional; in daily life, however, the 
Brahmins are treated on an equal footing with the other castes. When 
there is a elasli of interest between a Brahmin and a man of any other 
caste, the latter does not hesitate to justify his aland. Pen pie may 
show respect to the Brahmins but. they are not prepared to suffer 
at their hands* There was an incident in the village recently, when 
Ajodhya Singh beat a ' Panditanf r (a Brahmin woman). Tho Pandl- 
tani was known to be a thief. She had stolen certain things from a 
house and in order to divert suspicion from herself she had accused 
an innocent woman with her own guilt. She even harassed her and 
forced her to a false confo.vFtion of theft. Ajodhya Singh knew who 
the actual culprit was and supported the innocent woman. The 
Panditani shouted and accused the other woman, Ajodhya Singh 
slapped the Panditani in the face* The matter ended then and 
there* 

The Thokura are the most Jmfluential group of people in the village 
because they are economically better off. They own most of the 
agricultural land in the village. They are the landlords who give 
employment to the other caste-people* The various other castes 
serve the Thakur* as their dependants. The Thakure have given 
some of them certain pieces of land* free of tax, as reward for their 
services. 


At Birth 

At the birth of a Thakur child the Pandit or Brahmin is called 
to note th© time of birth and prepare the Janampatri (horoscope) 
of the child and to decide the moat auspicious date and time for 
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ChJwtti anti Barak. The Pandit gets tho mg (pa>-ment) of Re, l/~ 
if a boy is bom and eight anna# if a girl ia bom. He does not dine 
on either of the two occasions. When Ram Pa] Singh's son was bom 
a couple of months back* Tkakur Din Shukla was called to prepare 
the Janampatri and decide the auspicious days for ChhatH and 
Burak ceremonies* Thakur Din Shu kb accepted the customary 
mg hui did not dine at Rain Pal Singh's house on either occasion. 
Tho Ahirs do not go at l ho birth of a Tliakur's child or on the 
C'hhatti or Dural. The Kurmis also do not go at the birth 
of a Tliakur child but they attend the feast* given on Chhatti and 
Bar ah. The Kurenis accept only paLhi food (food cooked in gfm) 
from the Thakure* 

In the Zemindari days the Lobar used to supply the C'kaora 
nr Kara [ bangles made of iron), Kajrmita (a small iron case to 
keep the kujal or lampblack) and a knife at the birth of a Thukur 
child. In return, he was given 2| to 3 seers of grain and was also 
awarded some jagir (a piece of free land) by the Thakur. When 
Gnjadhar was born, Pa rag Lobar went with the customary tilings 
and Gajadhafs father, Vishwanath Singh Mukhia, gave away 2 
bi&wiiJt of land to Parag to cultivate free of tax. But now the Lohar 
supplies these things only at the birth of the firsL child in a Thakur 
family. At the birth of Ram Pal Singh's third child Parag did not 
supply anything. Lohars can attend both tho haxkcha as well as 
tho -pakka feast on Chhaiti and Battik, Kumhaift do not go to a 
Thakur's house at the birth of a child in the family, because there 
is no work for the JCumhar at this occasion. But on OhhaUi and 
AimA they at told the feast, if invited by the Thaktua/ Kumhwa 
do not ait with the Thakur* in the same row, but a little distance away 
with their own caste people, 

Roth the Nai (barber) and Xnain (barber's wife) have a lot of work 
to do at the birth of a TJiaktir child. The Noam attends to the ex¬ 
pectant mother during confinement, and after child-birth from Chhatti 
to B&rtah fshe massages the mother and child with ieior mustard oiL 
She also applies uhlan to the body of the mother and child at the 
ceremonial hath on Chhatti, (Note— uhtan is used instead of soap in 
the village. It consists of wheat tlour r powdered turmeric and mustard 
■oil.) The Naain also plasters the house with eowdtmg and yellow clay. 
She whitewashes the walls w ith Chitni Midi (fine earth} and cleans 
the Sohar (place where the child was bom). In return for all this 
work the Nanin gets 4 panxeri (AactAi) or 8 seem of grain at. the birth 
of a boy and 3 paiwri {katehi) or 0 seers of grain if a girl D bom. 
Bhagwatl NuTs wife served at the birth of Rain Pal Singh's child* 
In return for her work she got eight aecre of grain. A few" months 
back a girl was born in Thukur Ra mesh war Singh's house. The 
Naain in attendance received 0 seem of grain. The Naain also help 
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Jit cooking food in a pakki daunt (feast). Bhagwatd Nai's wife cooked 
the food for the pttiAi dmeat at Thakur Kameshwur Singh’s place. 
The Nai acts as the messenger and invites all the relatives and 
friends to the feast. At a "jwtti dawat, he (Xai) senes poetries 
and vegetables as well as water to the guest®. He also pours wuter 
to wash the hands of all the guests before and after the feast. 

The Fasis are called at the birth of a Thakur child to carry the 
news and are provided with food. They also supply the pattal (leaf- 
plates) in Chhatti and Bar nit and are given food on these occasions. 
They demand gifts or net) which are given according to the economic 
status of the Thakur. The gift includes a dhoti, ready-made shirt, 
utensils and money. In the olden days they were also given jagirs 
but not so now. 

The Dhobi docs the same kind of work for all the castes at the 
birth of a child. The clothes of the mother and child, from birth 
to the last naium (bath) are washed by the Dhobi. These dirty 
clothes are given at different intervals. All the clothes from the birth 
of a child to the last nahan are termed ns ntahiah (collection 
of dirty clothes). For washing the uiahiak, a Dhobi is given ft 
pnnseri (laechi) of coarse grain at the birth of a male child and if 
panseri [huxhi) at ihc birth of a female child. 

Bhakfiorin (Bhaksor’s wife) is called at the birth of a child to 
help in delivery. She cuts tho umbilical cord and cleans the dirty 
clothes after child birth. She massage® the mother for i or 5 days 
after child birth before the Xaain takes over. She also gives the 
fust nahan (bath) to the mother. She is given 4 or 5 pan&eri {keuxhi) 
(i.e,, 8 or 10 seers) of coarse grain and food on the birth of a boy and 
half the amount of grain at a girl’s birth, After the 5th. day 
she lias no work to do, but is provided with food on Chhatti and 
Borah . 


At MtnrDAK 

The Pandit decides the auspicious day for J lundan (ceremonial 
hair-cutting of a child). He decide® the hour for the ceremony. 
The Nni cuts the hair uf the child while the Pandit recites some 
Sanskrit dokas invoking God to give a long and happy life 
to the child. The Pandit gets the net/ of Bs. 1/4/- for reciting 
the slal has. He also participates in tho Mundan feast in the sense 
that he is given all the ingredient® of the food which he cook* himm-tr 
and takes it at the Thakur’s place. After the hair w cut, he takes a. hi 
(ball) of kneaded flour and applies it to the child's shaven head. This 
is known as loi-phema and the Pandit gets the neg of Be. 1/4/- 
for this too. Generally, Thakur Din Sbukla goes to tho Mtendon at 
a Thakur’s place. He was asked to perform the Jf undan ceremony 
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at the birlh of Thakur Ham Pal Singh** sop and received in. all 
Rn. 2/8/- as irttf. The A Kira do not participate in the Mundan 
ceremony at a Thakur** place* They may, however* attend the 
pakki daunt if invited by the Thaknr. 

The Kiirmis attend the Mundan ceremony if invited by the 
Thaknrs. They accept only jmHa food from the Tlmkurs. 

The Luhans bring akhut (grain) as gift in the Mundan cere¬ 
mony and get in return a batoshas {filiall sugar- cakes). They 
also attend the feast on this occasion, if invited to do so + At the 
Mundan ceremony of Dukli Horan Singh* son of Yiahwanath Singh 
Mukhin, Parag Lohar brought the present of akhal for Vishwanath 
Singh. In return he got the pms&d (sanotified food offering) of E batnshu. 
He also attended the feast on this occasion. 

The Kumhars supply kulhurx (clay glasses) and other earthen 
pots on Mundan and get in return some grain, the quantity of which 
is not fixed but depends on the amount of earthenware he supplies. 
They also participate in the feast* In the Zemindar! days, the Kmnhar 
used to get chinh (gift) in the for m of clothes and utensils at the 
Mundan of the first male child in a Thakur v s family* Xow, of course, 
it has become impossible for anyone to give away such lavish gifts 
on Mundan. At the Mmndan ceremony of the eldest son Bindra 
Singh (28), hb father, Jadunath Singh, had given away the chinh 
(gifts) of five clothed—0 kurta, dhoti* xatuht, migocfitha and 
a topi—ns well as a iota and a glass to Prabhu Kunihar. Hut 
now, after the abolition of the Zemindari system and the resulting 
economic stringency, it has become impossible For the Thakurs to 
be lavish in giving awav T presents on any occasion of joy. 

On Mundan, the Xai cuts the hair of the child and gets a we# 
of Re. 1/- to Rs. 1/8/- plus two meals. The Xai and the Naain do 
practically the same kind of work as on Chatti. If there is a paH'* 
dauxit on this occasion, the Naum helps prepare the food and the 
Xni serves water at the feast* He cannot serve water at a hachchi 
daunt (whore food consisting of bread and dal is served)* Gajmj 
Xai cut the hair of Ram Pal Singh s child on Mundan. 

The Pasb are called to carry the invitations to other villages 
if there h a feast on Mundan. They supply the PatUil (leaf-plates) 
for the feast and get m return food as well as nichchaimr (money) 
and some gift. The Pasis have their food after the Thakurs and 
other high caste people have had theirs. Chhoda, Shiva Charan, 
Kali Din, Lootoo, Jai Karan ami Diwan Pasis are those who are 
generally asked to carry the invitations on Ijehalf of the Thakurs. 
In return for their work they receive some reward. 

The Dhobis ha ve no specific work to do on the Mmvian of a Thaknr 
child, But they conic and ask for their imam (tips) and get it in 
the form of cash or gift. The Dhobb are given cooked food which 




Fig- I. 

The Bhaksors also have no particular work on Miindan. But 
when ill. ceremony is performed on a large scale with musical per¬ 
formances, the Bbak-Horu bring their musical instruments and 
give a recital. They are given food for the day. Scwak and 
Mutabey Bhaksora brought thnir muaicnl instruments on the Mnndtin 
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they take home. Dhondhey, Fakir uy, Nanhkoo and Ghiiru Dhobis 
go to their jajmantf (permanent clients) house on the ifun/iaii 
Ceremony and ask for tlio imim. They are given from 4 annus to 
Re. 1 /- and some pakka food (jpoories, kachfiuries, Haag, mita, etc.) to 
lake home and eat it there. 

The Chanmrs tno have no work to perform on Mttndan. They may 
come for imrai only and may be given foot! if it can be afforded. Only 
Chains rs who are cm ployed by the Thakura as their servants go to 
tho Thnkur houses for the tnom, Makhana, Kalin and Gokarnn 
who work for Ahibaran Singh, Ajodhyn Singh and RabhLir Singh 
respectively, go for their ("warn on Slundan to their master’s house. 
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ceremony of Ram Xaniin t oldest .son of Ajodhyn Singh. They were 
given Rs. I s - as well as food for their musical performance. 

At Marriage 

In the marriages of Thnkurs. the Pandit performs the ceremonies 
of fognn when the bride's father sends presents of clothes, oma- 
meats and cash as well as narml (coconnut) and suparis (betel- 
nuts) etc., to the bridegroom. The Pandit performs the religious 
ceremony of ehmtkpnrna. He draws a square beating some 
religious significance on the ground with dry wheat flour* All the 
presents are kept in the square and the bridegroom sits in front 
of the rJffirrt. The Pandit reads some Sanskrit verses from a sacred 
book which completes the eremony* For performing the lugun 
ceremony the Pandit comes from tlm bride's place. He accompanies 
tlie marriage party to the bride's place to perform various religious 
ceremonies. The Pandits of both the skies perform the religious 
ceremony of dutir-ki-char when the marriage party visits the 
bride's house for the host time. But because the people of the 
village are poor, they generally do not take the Pandit of their own 
village with the marriage party and get the Pandit of the bride*s 
side to perform all the religious ceremonies. The Pandit also directs 
the ceremony of hhtnereti (The bride and the bridegroom take 
seven rounds of the sacred fire). The Pandit chants different verses 
for the various rituals performed by the bride and bridegroom. 
After the seven rounds he extracts an oath from both the bride and 
bridegroom to lead a life of harmony* treating each other as equals 
and with consideration. 

In the n#u4m ceremony {one of the marriage ceremonies which 
is held in the +A Jasiwasa M *} the Pundit performs the ceremony of 
calling out the names of the forefathers of both the bride and bride¬ 
groom and invoking them to look upon thorn from their heavenly 
abode. 

In gaunu the Pandit docs not accompany the bridegroom. 
From lagan to marriage the Pandit gets from It?, 15/- to Eh. 40/- 
for nil the ceremonies, depending upon the capacity of the Thakur 
to pay, 

Shardu Prasad ShukLa accompanied the marriage party of Thakur 
Qajadhar Singh and performed all the marriage rituals. For tiis 
service, he got Rs* 17/- only, 

AI firs are invited to attend the marriage in a Thakur house 
In the case of a glrPs marriage the invitation is gi ven for dimr+ki-char 
ceremony (when the marriage party arrives at the bride's door). 


* ‘VfanH'aaa ' 1 Lh tlm ptaoti- wbtfre iho muriogV parly fltnyli in Ihu bridal vilLkgn* 
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The A fairs give presents in cash i\e*> He, 1- or His, 3/- at this 
occasion. The imitation is quite formal and due to lack of intimate 
contacts between the two caster A fairs rarely ever go to attend the 
marriages of Thakurs. But in Thu km* Ajodfaya Singh's marriage 
Tori AMr’a father bad participated because Ajbfikyn Singh was on 
friendly terms with Tori’s father, who gave Rs. 2/- as present. They 
also attended the ptikki daunt on this occasion, They do not, how¬ 
ever, attend bhat-kt-datmt because kacheha food is served in tins 
daunt, and Ahirs do not eat kachcha food at a Thakur's place. 



Fi|f. u. 

The A hits nmy be invited to accompany a Thakur* marriage party. 
They only accept the pukka food and if there is a kachcfn daunt they 
are provided with flour, rice t pulses and other requirements and they 
cook their own food, in the jmlka feast they sit together with the 
Th&kurs in the Mime row. 

Kurmis are invited to attend the marriages of Tliakur boys and 
girls. They also accompany the marriage party of boys. Janga 

10 
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Kurou (aged fla) said that Thakurs attd Kurmifl ait together &t the 
feast and there Is nu caste discrimination in a marriage feast. But 
the Thakurs contradicted Ills statement and said that Thakurs and 
Kiirmis do not sit together in the feaats. tf&nga sjiys that cask 
presents are given on this occasion. If a Tlmkur given on* rupee 
as a present the Kurmi always tries to return double the amount. 
But Janga, the only Kurinj of the village h being very poor, has never 
been able to give any present at all. 

Hie Bara hi supplies the pafa mid divot [clay oil lump) aud 
gets in return one $e&iha which includes flour, pulses„ salt, ghee, 
rice F etc., and LO to L2 annas* In Thakur Gajadhar’s marriage Bal 
Govind Buried supplied the pain and divat t in return for which he 
was given one and 5 mum. 

The Lohars attend the marriage of both the Thakur boys a [id 
girls. At a laoy s marriage the Lohftro are not usually invited to 
aooonxpany the marriage party,, but they can accompany the part)' 
if invited by tho Thakure, In the marriage of a buy he brings a 
kfuikftn {bracelet) and an arrow* 1 ho ktinfain is considered very aus¬ 
picious and the bridegroom puts it on his wrist. When the party 
comes back he puts these things olT under the Mondap (the sacred 
thatched roof erected for the marriage ceremony). The Lohar is given 
imm in the form of cash, clothes P utensils and grain, when he brings 
thc b tanka ?t and arrow for the groom. In the olden da vs the Lobar 
used to get anything foom Re, 1/ to R s . 3/- as inam. Nowadays 
he may be given 0 or 8 annas which he accepts without hesitation. 
Generally Pa rag Lobar provides the kanian and arrow on these occa¬ 
sions an cl gets the neg of 8 annas. 

At a girl’s marriage the Lohar brings 4 to (5 chhallu (plain rings) for 
tho girJ a fingers fiiid u favtkan which the girl wears on the tfi ceremony, 

pute these things oil on Bida (departure for the groom's house). 

I he Lohar is given the tyimo iimm as in tin." ease of a boy a marriage. 
He gets food for 6 to 7 days at a boy*s marriage and fur 4 days in 
u girl The Lohar does the dan pun (ahm) of one or two annas 
on behalf of the girl and gives it to the Brahmin, The Lohars parti¬ 
cipate in both tho kachrha and pakka feasts on this occasion, if 
invited by the Thakurs, Bijohar is reciprocal* If the Lohar gives 
ho mo money in the marriage of a Thakur it is taken account of and 
returned whenever there is a marriage at the Lohar’s house. The 
Ihakur* however, docs not ftay at the house of the Lohar after pav¬ 
ing the byohar. Xo examples can In? cited Ih? cause then? ba« been no 
marriage in a Lohar s house for a number of yearn* 

the Lobars invite the Thakurs to accompany their marriage 
party. Thakum willingly join the marriage party if they are provided 
with jNxkhi food nml sweets. 

The Kumhum supply the required number of earthen (Kits and 
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kulhan etc., At a Thakttr hoy's marriage. The Komfaan do not 
accompany the marriage party, but get tin* food for one person 
who supplies the earthen pots. They get cither cash or grain in 
return, according to the number of pots supplied. Sometimes they 
get chink in the form of dhoti, utensils and clothes. Prabhu Kumhar 
said that chink had become very rare now because the Thokura pre¬ 
fer to dispose of their I*raja (tenants) by giving ca^h only. Tanni 
Knmhar supplied the requisite day utensils in TJtakur Ram Naresh 
Singh’s marriage. He was given, in return. its, 1/4/- only. They 
aupply the same kind of earthen pots for a girl’s marriage and arc 
given food for the whole marriage period. They get the ntatafcnw 
from both aides, mainly at Bhaimren, and Bida. The njcAeftmcor 
usually comprises of a few rupees, about Rs. 2/- to Rs, -1/-. Prabhu 
Kumhnr supplied the earthenwares at the marriage of Phool Mnti 
(daughter of Mimes Invar Singh). He was given food for the entire 
marriage period and Rs. 2/8/- in all. 

Tn a Thakur’s marriage, from the day of lagan to the completion 
of the marriage ceremony both Nai and Xaam work at both the 
bride and bridegroom’s places. The Xaain does all the household 
work, from plastering the floor with cowdung and yellow clay and 
whitewashing the walls with ehikni mini to washing the utensils, 
kneading the flour and any other work she might be asked to do. 
But the chief function of the Xaain begins from the day of let when 
she massages the body of the bride with oil and uhtan and helps 
her bathe. Die Xaain helps in singing songs on the night of ton*. On 
taai the women of the two houses worship the chakki (grinding stone) 
and choda (oven). The Xaain also sings galls (abuses) to the marriage 
party- She also helps the women of the house in preparing different 
food dishes. She may be asked to give the invitations to the women 
of the same hiradari, living in the village. She applies mahavar 
to the bride’s feet, and gives a glass of water to the bride when she 
starts from her mother’s house for her husband’s place. The Xoi 
accompanies the marriage party and does all the work for them. 
He serves the guests, washes their clothes, draws water from the 
well for their bath, tilts the rhilam. He pays special attention 
to the groom. He also accompanies the bridegroom to the bride's 
house along with the Pandit when the ’groom goes for the lihawren 
ceremony. He ties the comer of the groom’s shirt to the comer of 
the bride's mne. He helps the Pandit in chauak-puma. Both 
the Xai and Xaam remain in attendance to the groom and bride 
respectively. The Xaain brings the bride to the Mandap and helps 
her to perform the various rituals. In guana, or "delayed” marriage, 
the Nai accompanies the groom to the bride’s place and looks after 
him. The poor, however, do not engage him for the tjauna ceremony 
due to monetary considerations. 
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In return fur his work in n Thaknr's marriage, the Nai gefca the 
nichchawat (gome money payment) according to the means of 
the family. He also gets the ntg for batiimg the groom just before 
he starts off for his father-in-law's house* The Naain gets the mg 
for rutting the nails of the bride before the Bhatvren ceremony. 
At a girl's marriage the Noi and Nmiin together get about Jo to 
20 rupees. At n boy's marriage they get only 5 to 10 rupees. At a 
girl's marriage the Naaitt also gets the mg for singing the gali (abuses) 
when the marriage party arrives to take the bhaaf-ki-tiamU. 
She also gets dirvr-h' chtir-ktf-hfiq whan the marriage party goes 
to the girl's house for the first time* The Nai gets a mg when 
he goes to the J&nwssa (marriage party’s staying place) with two 
earthen jars full of tihif'baL For each jar the mg of Re. I/- 
is given. He gets the hifldnlk^mg at the departure of the 
marriage party—about Re. I - or Eh. 2/-* Then he gels the sMskta- 
char^ia-ntg at the time of ncv&nL The Xaui and Xaain do not 
demand less than a rupee hut they get according to the means of 
the given 

Bhagwati Xni and his wife were tailed to work at the marriage 
of Phool Mali (daughter of Muneshwar .Singh), Thakur Muneshwar 
Singh not being a very well-to-do person, gave Bhagwati Xai and 
his vtifo only R*. II for their work. 

At Gftjadhar'a marriage Bhagwati Xai and his wife did all the 
required work and got in return Ks r 4/- in all. 

The Find* are asked to accompany a Thakur’s marriage party, and 
they have proved themselves so reliable that they are sent in charge 
of the gold and silver ornaments. When the bridegroom goes to 
the bride's place, he is accompanied by a Pasi w ho leaves the bride¬ 
groom at the door. Divan, Jai Karan, Loo too, Lalidin, Laehchman 
and Xanhr are considered very reliable and are asked to accompany 
the marriage parties of the Thakun? to look after the valuable things 
The Faria supply the patlal (leaf plates) for the wedding feast. 
They give the hyohitr (present) of one or two rupees on the marriage 
of a Thakiir boy or girk The Tkakurs return double the amount 
in the Pasi's marriage* 

At a Thukur girl's marriage, the PuhJs bring a mind ( tub) of clay 
and kidlhar# (ghiagcs) from the Kiimhurs house and clothes from 
the Parzi (tailor)* They call the Mali (gardener) on ceremonial 
occasions* The Pams remain in attendance to the Thakur's family 
all the day. The Pirn's family is provided with food both times. 
From the bridegroom's side the Paris get some gift in the form of 
motley or silver ornament*. In the marriage of Phool Mati T Thakur 
Munsshwnr Singh's daughter, Inat year Kali Din Pad supplied the 
above mentioned things and remained in attendance. In return 
he got Rs. £/S/- as reward fur his work. 
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At a boy's marriage they do the same kind of work eu* at a girl "a. 
They bring an iron ter (arrow) at tho departure of the marriage 
party and give it to the bridegroom. They get the ntckchawar 
of Es. 1/4/- to Rs. 5/-. They usually get R». 2}- to Rs, 4/- in a boy's 
marriage, besides getting the food —-tuchchu and pukka both. In 
the marriage of Ram Naresh Singh, sou of Bindra Singh. Shiv Chanm 
Fasi brought the in in ter and accompanied the bridegroom to 
brides houae. In return for his work he got about Rs. 4 1 ’-. 

The Th&kura also participate in a Pas is wedding, if invited to 
do no. After giving the bijohar (customary gift) they return home* 
without eating anything or even accepting water at the PmTs place. 
Among the Thakura who attended the marriage of Shiv Kumar Pasi 
(son of pJm Karan Pasi) were Thakur Ajodliya Singh, Abibanin 
Singh, Murari Singh, Jstskarau Singh and G&jadhar Singh. After giving 
the hyotuir of Re. if- or Rs. 2;- each* the Thakur* came away 
without taking any food with the Pflats. 

At the marriage of a Thakur girl both the Dhobi and hie wife 
have certain particular jobs assigned to them. They get their food 
at the Thakurs place for four to seven days. On the second day 
of marriage the Dhobin is called to give the aofoig. She fills the 
parting of the bride's hair with sindur (vcnnilllon). She get« 
Re. 1/- to Rs. if* as the mg, or she may he given a mm* At the 
marriage of Ptiool llati (Munoshwur Singh's daughter) the wife of 
Dubari Dhobi came to give the st>haq. Both the Dhobi and hi* 
wife worked for the house and got Rs + 5/- as reward For ihdr work. 
They were not given a mne because Yiahwanatli Singh is a poor man. 
The Dhobi ha* another job to perform. On the day of the marriage, 
the bridegroom's brother holds a piece of cloth, two and half yards 
in length t over the IicewI of the couple. The Dhobi holds the other 
end of the cloth. Barley fckils arc showered on the couple and 
collected on this piece of cloth. The Dhobi gets for this 

in the form of cooking utensiL. clothes or money. But uaw-a-daya 
only money is given. Durban Dhobi got the nrg in the mitrriage 
of Gnjadhar Singh, non of Thakur Yiahwanath Singh, Dhobis, how- 
eve^ are not required to join the marriage parties. They pay byohar 
at a Thakur boy s marriage and get it back tho same day with some 
addition. Thakurs go to Dhobi marriages but come back after pay¬ 
ing the byohwr f without taking either kachefm or pukka food, 

Tho C'hamars have nothing to do at a Thakur boy or girls 1 marriage. 
They may, if invited, accompany the marriage party of a Thakur 
bay. Kalin Chnmar accompanied the marriage party of Thakur 
Rameshwar Singh, son of Jsdimatk Singh, Sarpanch. 

The Bhaksor cornea in the matu and td ceremonies {these 
are celebrated long before the actual marriage ceremony) with their 
baja (muflicnl inatrumoiits) like dhvl r sarrmgi* etc., and give 
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fi mimical performance. They give another musical performance 
at the marriage. They are given aonia grain and nick c harm r 
(a few ariiiiLsJ, Food is duo given to them. They lire called in the 
mn triages of both girls and boys by the Th&kuis for a musical per¬ 
formance. The charges in cash are settled beforehand. 

At a girl's marriage the Hhjiksor supplies tho betut (fan), soop 
and tifiuri i basket) and gets the nichchawar and bvtoi. He and 
his family are also given food— jxi/tktt as well as kacheku so long 
a$ the niiLmugw party stays there. In Phool Mati's marriage 
k\sl ywr Mnlha Rahksor supplied the benn, $Qnp and dauri t in 
return for which he web given. & annas. 

At a boy's marriage ha suppHe* the dal (a bamboo basket) in 
whidi the auspicious things for marriage act* kept and carried to the 
brirle s house. He is given the tieg of Rs. 1/4/* for this. Sometimes 
he iimy get Rs. tf~ or even Ra. 5/-, He may also accompany the 
marriage party with the baja (music). The payment of Rs, */- to Rk, fi/- 
to a Bhaksor was made in the olden days when the Thakure worn 
prosperous. Today, the payment does not exceed Re. !/- or Os. 1/8/-.. 
At Raja Ram's marriage Scwak Bb&ksor supplied the dal and 
was given, Re. If- in return. 


At Death 

The Lohars generally do not attend the death of a Thatur nor do 
they accompany the funeral procession. If a Lobar attends the 
fnmoral of a Timkur, it is due to intimate friendly relations. They 
however. participate in the feasts at Terahmn (13th day ceremony 
afuir death) and Barsi (death anniversary), when pak&a food is 
served. Italians do not accept kachchn food from the Thafeurs. 
Parag Lohat participated in the funeral ceremony of Thakur Suruj 
Ruksh Singh, Ajodhya Singh *s father. 

The Kumhars go at the death of a Thakttr and also accompany 
the funeral procession. They participate in the mourning. They 
also attend the feasts on Termem and Barm. Prabhu, Hira and 
Jagdo Kumhars accompanied the funeral procession of Raphbir Singh, 
(father of Iqbal Singh} and attended the Terahfen find Barst feasts* 

The Xai accompanies the Hkti (coffin) of the Thakur to the 
(burning ghat} and shaves tho head of the eldest son of 
the deceased. He docs not get any payment for this work. At the 
death of a Thabur, Sarjoo and Bhagwati Nais usually go to shave 
u 1 ^ ,e ®° n - On the occasion of i?am the Nai does 

all the household work. He gives out the invitations to all the people 
who are invited to tho Bar$i feast, and servos water to the guests 
at the pakti daunt. 
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Tho Pasis always accompany the Thakur’s funeral procession. A 
Ihakur. however, does not attend tho funeral of uPasi, but can go to 
see Ins ^servant) if he b very seriously ill. Kali Din Pant, serving 
Fhakur Ajodhya isingh, had fallen seriously ill a few months bark 
Ajodhya bingk went to nee him. Paste take the food at Ttraheen. 
and Barai. In tikradh they are given food on one day, when the 
Pandits are called at the feast. 

-nt. Th0 Dhob “? do no( ; fortn Par* of the funeral procession of a Thakur. 
1 hey come only to give mini. The Thivkuta never go to Dhobi 
funerals. The Chamare do not accompany a Thakur’s funeral 
procosaiou. Hie Rhaksont do not participate in the death rites of 
a rnaknr nor do they accompany the funeral procession. 

rhePamdit, usuaJly Shard Prasad Shukla,is asked to recite knthi 
at « Thakura piece. The katha is called Sat Nnrain ki hath* 
(the story of the true god). For reciting the hatha the Pandit gets 
1 l . * to l , 4 /-- Tw '° montliH hack Sharda Prasad Shukla was 
called to rent! tho kathn at Thakur Kaghbir Singh’s house. For 
reading the .same he was given Ks, 1/4 

The Ahire participate in hath* at a Thakur’s place and accept 
t he prasad {sweet* that had been olfcnxl to th« gods) willmelv 

iL S in \\ C hoU f of Th,lkut ' J « d * Nath Singh, Guru 

f ra>.id Ahir, fori Ahir and others wore present and also partook 

of the praaad, I he Thakurs also attend kutha at an Abirs house 
and mampt the pm«d Bhabmi Ahir arranged « hatha in his 
house Thakur Ajodhya feingh attended it and accepted the p™*„/ 
distributed by the Pandit, Shank Prasad Shukla, 

Mu'ii a rj'akiir du N the Pandit accompanies the tikii [coffin) 
... dead to the burning ghat and performs the ceremony of (cl 
<Ma>ia ,( rhfi nncoators of the dead ace offered id or mustard oil 
5”#J «imr TOtnte). On the Pemfee» {13th .lav after 

r” ™ th) V 1 '! 1 £ ntbt I **™. Rhm fr,,m the members of the bereaved 
family, on behalf of the dead., He also participates in the feast bv 
cooking his own meal and taking it at the Thakar’s house. There is 
another feast at Burst (first death anniversary), and thn Paiulit 
participate in it by cooking his own food and taking it there. In 
AWA the lundit is fed by the descendants of the dead. It is 
behoved that during Stiradfi (which lasts for Jfi davs) the souls 

i2r f r i r 

The Pandit may also receive the tJuifarani gat (cow) Jt is 
believer! that if n cow is given in alms to the Pandit, the soul of the 
downed will got the vow by riding which he will be able to cross tho 
mythical mer of Baitaram m order to reach Heaven. Thera is a 
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sub-caste among the Brahmin*, called Mftha Brahman^. They 
receive the dotihes and other personal belongings of the deceased, 
if the bereaved family can afford to part with them. In the Zemindori 
days when the Thakur land lords were rich they used to give the Mnha 
Brahman a cot* a jug, blankets, (cotton-wool blankets), bod 

aheet®. umbrella^ goto* buffaloes, horses, etc. But not so now. 
About 13 years ago when Thakur Ahibiirun Singles father died 
Gangoolay Maharaj (Mahabrahmun) of the village Aathi received 
the dedhra and a Kata* a glass, a (halt, a katori and a chammach 
(spoon) belonging to the dead person. 

Ahir* do not go on the death of a Thakur nor do they accompany 
the funeral procession to the burning ghat. They do not consider 
ft proper to attend! the feast on Beirut (first death anniversary), 
if a certain Ahir happens tn l>e on very friendly terms with a Thakur, 
he may, of course, accompany the fun era J procession when the Thakur 
dies. Tori Ahir wu# on very good terms with Ah i ha ran Singh'rt father. 
So when ihe latter died he (Tori) accompanied the funeral procession 
to the burning ghat. 

The Kurniis accompany the funeral procession at the death of 
a Thakur and take part in the death rituals* such m taking bath at 
the marghat (burning ghat) and participating in the mourning. 
They, however, hesitate to attend the fe&st on Bard, Them is 
only one Kttrmi in the village who m an old man. Oii yeans of age, 
called Jauga b Jangu is on very good terms with moat of the 
ThiLkurs and almost invariably goes to attend the funeral ceremonies 
of a Thakur. 

The Biiruhh have no work to do at the death of a Thakur* 
They do not accompany the funeral procession cither. 

At Katha 

The Thakur* invite Kurmis to attend the hatha at their place 
and : ike the pmmd. Likewise Thakuru accept the pramd from 
the Kuimiis whenever there ia kaiha at the Kurnii b house. Fra&sd 
con^iatw of fruits and sweeta. Janga Knrmi always attend® the 
Thakur* s katha. .He himself has never arranged one for many years. 
The essential pas t of the prasad is ftanjiri winch consist® of roasted 
hour with sugar and certain dry fruits added to it. 

Thakur® attend the baAa at a Lobar's place and offer a pice or 
two on the Afti and take the pra&id. Parag Lohar arranged a 
hatha at his place a few month* buck, All the promin out Thakur® 
of the village, like Jndu Nath Singh, ttabhbir Singh, Ajodhya Singh* 
Muharaj Singh, and others attended the knthx and accepted the prasad 
distributed by Sharda Praaud Shukla, 
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The Kuuiliur supplies a day pot known a* kala# in which water is 
kept and a lamp ia lighted over it s In return he gets one anna and 
some grain. The Kumhar offers a pice or two on the Arti and tabes 
the pmsad. Prahhu Kumhar supplied the talas for the katha 
arranged by Jadoo Xatli Singh. He offered one pice on the Arti. 
Io return lie got the pmmd and some grain, like mr&n kodon 
(generally coarse grain). 

When there k katha at a Thakur's house, the Nai is called to do 
the household work and give out the invitations. He goes +3 pice 
plus food for the day. Sarjoo Xai was in attendance at the teat ha 
arranged by Thaktir Raghbir Singh. Ho was given one anna and 
Food for the day. 

If there ia hatha at a Thakuris place, the Posts supply the pattal 
(leaf plates) and carry the invitations also. They are given the 
fifowd and one inenl. Shiv Charon Pam supplied t hr jyattat in the 
hatha arranged by Thskur Jadoo Nath Singh, Sarpanch. 

The Thakurs generally avoid going to a Dhobi's house. But 
they go in the hut ha# arranged by the Dhobis and accept prasftd only 
if it ia prepared by a Brahmin. In recent years none of the Dhobis 
have arranged any katha at their house. 

The Pandit refuses to say katha in the house of a Chorum, If 
the fiiainars wish to arrange a hatha the Pandit perforate it at the 
Dw-sthan. This is a snored Nnem tree in front of Bbagwati Noi a 
house on which the goddess Dui^a is believed to stay. There i$ 
another sacred ptzpal tree in front of Puran Rhogat €hamar F & house 
on which the Bhuniya Devi is supposed to n^ide. The Pandit goes 
to either of these two trees and says the katha there- Tho Thakurs 
do not attend the katha arranged by the Chamfirs. 

The Bhaksors come to take the pnutad if there is hatha at a 
Thakur’fi place, Bowak Rhakaor was given the pmmd at Thakur 
Jndu Nath Singh's hatha. In recent years the two Bhakaor families 
of the villages have not arranged a hatha of their own. 

The Brahmins are superior to the Thakurs in caste status. Thev 
cannot accept kathcha food (bread, rice, dal etc,)* at a Thakiir'a house 
or prepared by a Th&fcur. On tho other hand, Thakurs can and do 
accept hachchi r food in a BrahminV house on marriage and other 
Cferemoniiss. The Brahmins do not even take jmkka food (prepared 
in gfwt) in a Thakurs house on any occasion. They take the row 
materials like flour and vegetables and cook their own meals with 
their own hands at the place where they are invited in marriage 
ceremonies or Mundan t Kaihn or Barn, etc. The Brahmins can, 
however, cat sweets made out of milk and cunts pan-pared in a Thfikuri* 
house. The Brahmins who have been to school and arc educated 
or have been in service in tow ns or cities like Sharda Prasad Sbuklji 
do nut observe the conventional restrictions in taking food. They 
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eat ill the hotels where usually there is a K&har or a Muslim 
cook* 

The Shu Ida Brahmins of the village do not take even pukka food 
prepared by any one except a Brahmin, even though many of them 
have been to the city. There is just one exception to it* Shard* 
Prasad Shukla (the purohit or priest of the village) had been in the 
army m * compounder In the Medical Crops and had visited different 
places In India and Burma. He has no hesitation in taking ka ehcha 
or pukka food from people of any caste. 

In a pakka feast the Ahirs sit together with the Thakurs in the 
same line* The Ahira are of the opinion that when a man of one 
caste can take water from another caste, the two castes should have 
no objection in taking food together. Guru Prasad Ahir told us that 
there was no harm in accepting pakka food from the Thakurs, as the 
Ahira do not mind eating in hotels now-a-days, where food is cooked 
by the lower caste people, like Kahara* The Ahira do not, however, 
accept kachcha food from the Thakurs because the latter generally 
take meat, while most of the Ahira eit** "Rhagats 1 ' and ate prohiluted 
to take meat and kurhrhu food from the Thakurs* The Thakurs 
general!}" do not take food at an Ahirs place, though they erfm accept 
pakku food from an Ahir. Usually the Ahira an? not invited to the 
feasts, except when they accompany a Thakur boy’s marriage party. 
The Ahirs are provided with a separate seat r a little distance away 
from the Thakun*. It is a significant fact that the Thakurs consider 
the Ahira as inferior to themselves, whereas the Ahira think highly 
of themselves and call themselves Rhagate. If a Tliakur touche* 
a biehcha pot lielonging to an Ahir, the Ahir will not drink water 
out of it. But a Thakur can take water from on Ahir, 

Some time hack Visit warmth Singh. Ajodhyu Singh, Raghubir 
Singh, Ahibarsn Singh, Jnriunath Singh, Mumri Singh* Ram Pal 
Singh and some other Thakur* of Gohana had gone to the nearby 
village, Purva, to attend a foast in the house of Mata Pin Ahir. But 
they were not offered food so they came back and had to take food 
at home. The Thakurs have taken this incident to heart and .since 
then they refu^ to take food with the Ahira* Vi rh warmth Singh 
(Muk hi a) i s of the opinion that h Tlmkur should not take food with 
low' caste people. But he hm no objection to taking his meals at 
the house; of an Ahir in another village where he cannot find an 
opportunity to eat at a Thakurs place. 

The Thakurs treat the Ktinnia on more or less an equal footing 
with themselves, The Kumiis are invited by iho Thakurs on cere- 
moped occasions, like Mundan, marriage etc. The Thakurs also 
reciprocate likewise. Junga. (an old man) is the only Kurmi living 
in this village. Ho says the Kunnis cannot accept kachc?\ f t food 
from the Thakurs. But he (Janga) was seriously ill last year, w r ith 
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no one to Look after him and cook hi* food for him. He was forced 
to accept the kathcha food from the Thakurs. Since then he liaa 
started eating kachcha food cooked by the Thakurs, But the Kurnnis 
of the other villages do not accept kachcha food from the Thakurs 
The Thakurs may accept jxillci Food from the Kurmis. 

“At marriage'', Janga Kurnn said, ‘'Thakurs and Kurmis sit side 
by side at the feast and there Li no caste discrimination on this occa- 
Mon.” Bui the Thakurs contradicted his statement and fu.vi.di that 
Kurmis and Thakurs do not ait together in the feasts. The Kurmis 
are seated at a distance from t he Thakurs. 

The Lobar* participate in both kachcha and pakka feast at a 
Thakiir*s place. Fmg Lobar aays t they take their food with the 
Thakurs in one tine, without any sense of pollution and can only 
accept the food from the same person who scr tm tho food to tha 
Thakurs. But Maharnj Singh said that the Thakurs and Loharm do 
not sit together at a feast but sit at a distance from each other 
though the men who serve the food are the same. 

The Thakurs accept pakka food and sweets from tho Lohars, 
They can also accept water from the Lohars but not J luthcha food- 
Mithara) Singh said that the Thakurs and Lohars share their chi lam 
and bin (indigenous cigarette) with each other but not hookah. 

The Thakurs consider the Kurnhars to be clean and can accept 
water from them. Either of the cables can accept both chilam 
and hookah from the other. The Kiimh&rs can accept both ketch cha 
and jxtkka food from the Thakurs. The Thakurs used to provide 
the Kumhars with food for the latter's children after tho feast was 
over. Rut. a* Ra m pal Singh told uh. the Kumh&rs hesitate to carry 
the food home for l heir children now. Instead, they demand the 
medha (raw food material) from the Thakurs. Therefore, they are 
now provided with the medka sometimes. The Thakurs do not 
accept even pakka food from the Eumh&ra* 

If there is a pakka dawat at a Thakur'a place, the Nai and Naain 
both work at the Th&kur's place. The Naain helps in cooking the 
poories {fried chapati)* The Naain cannot, however, assist at a 
kachchi daimi because the Thakurs can not eat the kachcha food (con¬ 
sisting of bread and dal touched by the Nai). The Nai serves 
only water and nothing else at a kachchi dawat. In a pakki 
dmi'at the Nai can serve poorks and vegetables etc, besides serving 
the water. 

The Fasis accept both kachcha and pakka food from the Thakurs, 
The Pnsia arc the garails (servants) of the Thakurs. So whenever 
there is u feast at the Thakur’a place, they get a share in the food 
prepared for the feast. The Faais do not take their food in the same 
line with the Thakurs. They take it after the Thakurs have finished 
eating. The Thakurs do not accept any kind of food from the Pasis- 
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They do not even accept wit et fmm them. It is a surprising fact 
that people of both the castes can smoke from the name chilnm 
but they do not accept a bin offered by the other ensbo. In 
the lot ha of Pasis + the Thaktiffi accept prnxud only when it 3 m distri¬ 
buted by a Brahmin, 

Tiae Dhcihies accept both kurheha and ytikka food from the Thakurs, 
The Thakur* do not accept food or even water from the Dhobies. 
T hakim do not offer their chilam to a Dhobi, Vishwanath Singh 
said if a Dhobi happened to smoke a Thakur's thilapi in earlier days 
the latter would break it- A Dhobi cannot offer tobacco and betel 
to a Thakur, \ idiwunath Singh said that these traditional regulations 
were undergoing a change, and commensal ity regulations were not as 
rigid as they were formerly. He cited the instance of Thakurs and 
Dhobies drinking liquor together, Thakur Ajodhya Singh drinks liquor 
with Faqiray Dhobi and Kalloo Chamar, 

The Thakurs do not even accept water from the Chamars. Thakur* 
accept goat's milk from the Chamars if milked by Thakurs 
themselves. They offer water to Oh amor not in their pots but in the 
latter's cupped hands. Chamars are considered the lowest caste and 
arc regarded as un touch aides, They an 1 not allowed to touch 
the utensil* or person of a Thakur. The same is true of the 
Bhaksor*, 

The Chamars are very dissatisfied with their present humiliating 
and degrading position in society. They were very often taken on 
bvgar (forced labour) by the Thakur I and lords. Last year Gokaran 
Obama? was employed in digging a canab earning about Rs. 2/-, 
according to the amount of day he dug. One of the Thakurs, 
Jasknmn Singh f took him forcibly to his house and made him work 
there the whole day. In the evening he gave him only S annas. 
There was another similar instance of begar* Makhana t T hamar was 
going to his work* Ragliubir Singh asked him to cut the tnindh 
(dam) at the tank. Makluma was forced to oblige the Thakur. He 
worked a! the lank without getting any money for the work he did. 
Apart from taking btgar, the Thakur landlord* also take away 
their (Cliamar’s) vegetables either forcibly or surreptitiously, Raghhir 
Singh, Ahiharan Singh and Sahara j Singh very often grab their 
vegetable*. But now-a-tlays a Chamar resents doing hzgar for any one* 
He gives a flat refusal, even if money wages are offered. This is 
Ijccause the Chamara now work in the fields and so money does not 
matter much to them, A Chamtcr will only accept to work if he is 
in need of money. 

Some of the Chamars arc thinking of equality and assimilation 
with the higher castes- With this end in viow they refuse to take 
Tood with the Dhobies and Bhflksors, They refuse to lift the jtattals 
after the dinner parties of high caste people, and to eat the residual 
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of food on the paiiaht. They accept only the jmrom (servings) 
of fresh food. 

Formerly the Ohamara, Poais and Bbuksora were not allowed to 
draw water from the wells in the Ullage. They had to use the water 
from the talah (tank) even for drinking purposes. Blit now they 
freely use the wells along with people of the high castes, A C ha mar 
is allowed to draw water from a Thakur's well now. The Thakure, 
however, do not draw water From a well belonging to the Ohamsrs* 
Today the Oh am nr* have a say in the village J'anchmjat which they 
did not have some two years ago. There is a desire among the Chamois 
to lead a respectable life. That is why they refuse to work for the higher 
castes even when money wages are offered to them. 

The lower castes are resentful of the unhelpful attitude of the 
higher caste people, who always try to humiliate them whenever they 
gel the chance. Lakbui Chamar was once coming to the village with 
some tanned, hides on the carrier of his bicycle, He had avoided pas- 
sing through the village and had taken a longer route, outside the vil¬ 
lage, But while near the village, he espied a person who seemed to 
he a Brahmin. Lakhai rang his cycle bell vtgaurously to announce 
himself. The Brahmin let him pass. But when he recognized Lakhai 
as a Chamar he began shouting at him. Two other high caste passers- 
by stopped Lakhai, The Brahmin abused Lakhai and hit him on the 
plea that the hides smelt and had polluted hinu After a good 
beating, Lakhai was asked to be more careful in future and avoid 
the Brahmin on the streets by taking a different route. 

On another occasion Makhann Chamar was severely rebuked for 
touching a water bucket belonging to the SurpanrJi, Jndoo Nath 
Singh, Sukhraj Singh caught Makhaua touching the bucket and 
scolded him. AJhibaran Singh t Gajadhar and Jadoo Nath Singh 
joined Snkhraj Singh and threatened Makhaua with a good beating. 
He was asked to get the bucket cleaned by a Nai and asked to be 
more careful in future. After finishing his work there Makhaua got 
a Nai to clean the bucket and hand it over to the Thakurs. 

Ohumar.H generally belong to the labour class. They do all 
kinds of work besides agriculture* for instance, repairing of houses, 
cutting wood For fuel, and working as labourers on daily wage. Very 
few' own their own land, as they are usually agricultural labourers, 
working on other people si and on a daily wage of 8 annas or ou Rs, 
16/- to Ks. 16/-a month. Murari Singh has employed Gokaran Chamar > 
Makhaua Chamor and Putti Chamar to work cm his Gelds for a monthly 
payment of Rs. 16/- and one shirt a year, each. Some of the Cham are 
also cultivate land on Batai, giving half of the produce to the 
owner of the land. Chhota Cham or works on Ahibaran Singhs land 
on Batai. The Thakurs dictate the most ruthless terms to the 
Cham are who take their fields as share croppers. 
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There are four families of Chamars who have given up the 
ordinary work of I he Chamcirsm z t agriculture and have specialized in 
skinning. This class of Chamars is known ns Oau Sai Chamars. They 
akin the dead animals, like eowa, buffaloes, bulls* etc., and sell the 
akin. This work proves to be a very remunerative for them. They 
can earn about Rs, 300/- to Ra* 400/- a year. The Oau Sai Chamars 
help the police to carry the dead bodies of those who have either com¬ 
mitted suicide or had been murdered, to the police station or to Luck- 
now. They are paid for this work. These Gan Sai Chamare are consi¬ 
dered lower than the other Chamars in caste status and the Chamars 
do not marry in their group, though they accept food and water from 
them. 

Clashes : Alims terhtjh Tiiakurs 

Last year an incident took place which show's that the relations 
between Thakurs and Ahirs arc not as close and cordial m they profess 
them to be, Visitwanuth Singh (Mukhia) told us that the Akira had 
called a meeting at H$tf last year and decided they would not allow 
the Tliakurs to carry the pftap and sing the kabin in their (Ahirs 1 } 
mobalfa' Phag is the procession of men who sing songs and play 
Bali* All the castes of the village are represented in the phag. 
Kabirs ate sung bv the Thakurs alone. When the Thakurs came to 
know about the decision of the Ahirs. they called a meeting of all the 
Thakurs and determined to carry the phag and kabir procession 
at any cost. So, on the HoH day the Thakurs took out the procession 
and went armed with lathis and hailam (spear). They sang the 
fatbits and marched through the Ahirs* mohalla, singing and playing 
Soft, None of the Ahirs came forward to face them or inter Fere with 
the procession. The festival was observed very peacefully. This 
year the Ahirs also took part in all the festivities of Hdi without any 
grudge or ill-feeling towards the Thakurs, 

Like rhe other lower castes r the Paais have boon making an attempt 
to rise in their social status. The attempt was first made in 1939. 
when Ajodhya Prasad (PaaiJ of Oirdhar-ka-Purvn village f district 
Bara Eanki. wrote a pamphlet. The pamphlet was published on 20th 
March 1939. It said that the Fasis belonged to a high caste* They 
wore the Swat (servants) of the Jati (caste system). They were 
the trusted confidants of the Thakurs. An appeal was made to the 
Pasis to cultivate cleanliness, to give up liquor and eating meat, to 
acquire good habits, to live together in unity, and to educate their 
children. Moreover, the pamphlet urged the Pasis to try to rise in 
their social status* They should do no petty and humiliating work 
because they belonged to a clean caste. They should not accept 
kacheha food fmm the Thakurs or any other caste, except the Brahmins, 
As a symbolic expression of iheir claim to superiority, they were to 
wear the janew (sacred thread). 
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The pamphlet was circulated! in the neighbouring villager to arouse 
enthusiasm among the Paste. Bui this growing enthusiasm among 
the Paste was curbed by World War II anti the rigorous control of the 
Zemindar! system* In 1040, when the rumour went round that the 
Zemindari system would be abnltehed T the matter was taken up again. 
In the last weak of June, 1H49. a meeting of the Paste was called in 
Itaunja, Ajodhya Prasad (the author of the pamphlet) addressed 
the meeting, Chhcda + An tar Divan, and Kali Din represented Gohana 
village at the meeting* The pamphlet was widely circulated. 

Anot her meeting was called in July- 1D4B, in Gohana Kalian of eight 
or nine neighbouring villager. It was decided in the meeting t hat t he 
Paste would not accept fcrirficftra food from any of the higher castes, 
except the Brahmins. Instead, they would accept only uncooked 
food or sewiha. Immediately, after the meeting the Paste started 
wearing janar. The Thakurs were infuriated when they heard 
of the Paste" decision to refuse to accept kacJtcha food from them. 
They forbade the Paste from grazing their cattle in their (Thakurs) 
fields and pastures. 

In the last week of July, 1949, the Thakura called the Village 
Pamhfnjal in Gohana Kalian, The Thakurs deckled to boycott the Paste 
in every possible respect. Furthermore „ they forced the other castes 
to socially boycott the Pasig and refuse to have anything to do with 
them. As a consequence, the Gh&mors refused to carry the carcase 
of the catt le belonging to the Pads. The Bhuksorin refused to attend 
on a Prsj woman at child-birth. Similarly, the Nate would not shave 
a Post, The Barahiu and Lobar both re fused to provide agricultural 
implements to the Paste. The Paste were faced with » complete 
social boycott by all the castes. 

In the second week of September, 1949, the Thakura stopped all 
sorts of grants given to the Paste, and took back their gifts of free 
land (Mafi land) for cultivation from them. 

The Pas is reported this to the Police, ami called a meeting of all 
the Paste, AI am Daroffha [sub-inspector) from the Hand ion Thttna took 
two constables with him to prevent an}' quarrel that might take place 
at the meeting. The Police inspector went to Vtebwnnath Singh (Mukhin) 
to ask the Thakura to attend the meeting, Vtehwanath Singh said 
that the Paste would be sitting on charp&U and fakkat or cot and the 
Thakurs would be offended to ait with them. The Thakura would go 
only if the sub inspector undertook the responsibility of making all 
the Pads wit on the ground. This the other refused to undertake* 
Hence none of the Thakttts attended the meeting. 

Diwan Past (50 years old) addressed the meeting and anid t 'Tf the 
Thakurs do not want to nee ua wearing the janm\ Jet them shut 
their oycs. T ' 

The Paste had appealed to the Police to restore their land to 
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them. The Police investigated into the matter and told the Pa*te 
that the land belonged to the Thakurs and the Pads hud no legal claim 
on the land j Tit is free grant of land depended solely on the pleasure 
of the Thakurs anti hence their confiscating the land was justifiable. 
The Police could do nothing for the Paste in this mattes* 

In the month of Kotik, (Oct- Nov) the Thakurs forbade the 
Pads from irrigating their fields with fieri. The Paste were hard 
hit, especially the poor ones and they wanted lo give in to the Thakurs. 
Btehambhar and Rameshwar, two poor Paate of the village^ urged 
the Paste to end their strife and give in to the Thakura. The more 
well-to-do Paste like Lachchman and ( hheda. were adamant and re¬ 
fused to badge and inch. Lootoo (the village Chowkidar) acted as a 
spy, Mippljdng the Thakurs with all the information about this rift 
among the Paste. But the Paste could not for long maintain their 
position- They had to bow- down before the Thakurs. In order 
to please the Thakura and win back their favour, the Paste gave up 
wearing jantw in the month of Poos (Dee.—Jan), The Thakure say 
they did not. force the Paste to give up wearing the janew, the Paste 
themselves gave it up, realising the odds against them. 

The foregoing description of functional relationship between caatcs 
indicate the dynamics of the caste structure in the rural getting. 
In a dosed and symbiotic arrangement. cooperation and conflict 
both are manifest, but conflict doe* not assume ugly proportion, due to 
the social brakes applied by the dominant caste or castes. As leader¬ 
ship rests in the dominant castes and an interdependence in economic 
life becomes a necessity in a self sufficing economic unit like that of a 
village, the cables run on the rails and the passive cooperation of the 
numerous castes is equated with rural peace and tranquility. Today, 
after the abolition of Zaininrfari and the frequent contacts the villages 
have with urban and immigrant people, the cloak of solidarity has been 
pierced and the functional relationships have been undergoing reori¬ 
entation. It te us a social scientist put it, birth followed by decay and 
decay by rebirth, A new'type of inter-caste relation* is shaping in 
the villages, in which the old attitudes arc being slowly transformed, 
and what is in the offing, te not tension or hostility, but greater 
concern for group survival, and an evaluative code of Inter-caste 
patterns of behaviour. 

There is a general complacency about our village solidarity and in¬ 
tegration, We have idol teed our village life and find human response 
in the cry of 'go back to the village'* But we need to know what 
has been and what the village life is shaping Into, before we fall a pray 
to panegyric*. We need to emphasise microeosinic study of Indian 
rural life to enable us to form correct perspectives about our rural life. 
Any act ion therapy must necessarily bo oriented to the Tacts of rural 
iife\ 
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My aim in this essay is to assess the significance of anthropological 
studies of Indian village communities for other disciplines such as 
economics, comparative religion and history, and for the practical 
tJinks of social and agricultural reconstruction, I have in view only 
the really intensive field-studies conducted by trained anthropologists 
who use the hi Lest techniques and methods. Judged by this standard 
a good deal of what pastes for field-work does not bear examination. 
I assume that the reader hm a layman's frcquomtanco with Hodal 
anthropology, and will therefore refrain from attempting to give him 
an idea of the way in which the social anthropologist sets about the 
task of making an intimate and first-hand study of a small comm unity. 
It is necessary, however, to slate that one of the aims of the social 
Anthropologist in selecting a small community is that ho wants to 
obtain an idea of the way in which all the parts of a society hang 
together. Even if ho is studying only a single aspect of a society 
aueh as religion or law he tries to now it in relation to the total social 
system in which all the aspects are found to be constant ly interacting. 
The field-worker records practically everything bo sees oven when! 
for instance, his aim is only to make an analysts of the kinship system 
of the people ho is studying, He will try to collect m much infomm- 
Uon as he con. In the 13-18 months at his disposal, about the other 
activities of the people such jew agriculture, house-building, commercial 
activities, manners, morals, law and religion. This is partly due to 
his over-developed sense of curiosity, and partly to his awareness that 
the various aspects of a society form a closely-woven mesh, and that 
tho particular aspect ho is studying might influence and be influenced 
by every other aspect of social life. The field-worker will have 
obtained by the time he has completed lus study, an intimate and 
all-round knowledge of the village or tribe he has been with. 

It may tie argued that, on his own admission, the anthropologist 
hjei knowledge of only one tiny village ur tribe, and in dealing with 
vast countries such knowledge cannot be a reliable guide. But then, 
systematic comparison is considered to be of tho essence of tho method 
of social anthropology. For instance, no anthropologist would dare 
to speak of Indian villages a* a whole until a sufficient number of 
villages in the different cultural mens had been studied. Secondly, 
an anthropologist takes care to sen that his village is either typical 
<u an area, or that it is suitable for the study of a particular theoretical 
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problem such as the nature of in ter-caste-relations, or the effects of 
irrigation on social and economic institutions, or the rotation between 
religion and the caste structure. And it necessary to point out 
that- the study of a single village is productive of much mere than 
knowledge about a single village, it is an attempt to answer a general 
theoretical question. In addition* it provides the anthropologist 
with some insight into rural social life all over the country. Of 
course, such insight is not knowledge* and once this distinction is 
clearly made, oven a single village study enables the anthropologist 
to say a good deal about rural social life in India as a whole. 

Intensive field-work experience Is of critical importance in the 
career of an anthropologist. It Forms the basis of his compro hens ion 
of alt other societies, including societies differing greatly from the one 
of which he has first-hand knowledge. No amount of book-know ledge 
is a substitute for fold-experience. 

When the anthropologist reads an economist or political scientist 
or statistician on the country in which he has done an intensive field- 
study, he cannot help comparing his espereince with the economist’s 
or political sciential or atatklk-ian's. The economists political 
scientist and statistician usually deal with targe areas , or with a 
great number of people, and their cx|jerionce is of quite a different 
kind from that of the anthropologist* With the former, the collector 
of primary data is frequently different from the export who interprets 
it* The niacrocosmic' studies of the economist ami statistician make 
such a division of labour inevitable* but it k obvious that there are 
grave risks in making such a division* Firstly, ii requires from tho 
collectors of primary data u high level of integrity, intelligence and 
training, which they only too often do not posset/ 'this is strikingly 
clear in an under-developed country such as ours where the govern¬ 
ment requires the hereditary village officials like the headman and 
accountant to collect a vast a mould, of information on a variety of 
topics. These officials do not as a rote have either the training or 
the interest to collect accurate information, and besides, in a majority 
of c& sm t they have a vested interest in supplying wrong information. 
For instance, during prevalence of rationing the government was 
buying up all the surplus grown by peasants at a listed rate. The 
surplus was calculated by the village accountant On the bask of the 
return declared by each peasant and deducting from it the grain noces* 
ttary to feed the nu mbers of hk family, servants and old labourers, 
and seed-grain. It k well know n that the accountants winked &t 
low returns, allowed tho peasants to include casual guests as members 
of the family, and m on. The ill paid accountant was not unwilling 
to oblige the pM*iim for a conni deration, and in llio ea^ of the power¬ 
ful landlords P he was eager not to incur their wrath* 

Even where graduates have been employed to collect answers to 
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questionnaire* devised by some export in Delhi or beyond, the investi¬ 
gators arc able at licet la have only a partial grasp of ilio significance 
of the questionnaires, as they lack a sound training in social anthro¬ 
pology and sociology. 

It is essential that in order to comprehend Lite significance of the 
information solicited, the investigators must have a full knowledge 
of the basic problem that- is being investigated, even whon it is not 
a problem in pure theory. 

On the other hand, quest him wires can only lie coin [filed after 
tine expert has had sonic knowledge of the local conditions. The 
expert frequently lucks such knowledge. These drawbacks could be 
to some extent remedied where the investigate™ have been properly 
trained, and where the expert entourages them to express their opinions 
freely, but everyone will agree that this is not common. 

Tn the case of anthropological field-studies of village communities, 
however, the anthropologist both tie vises the questionnaire as well 
us collects the answers, and oven where he employs an assistant, 
he is both physically present in the village and also possesses enough 
local knowledge to exercise close supervision. 

n 

We have a government which is solicitous of the welfare of the 
peasantry, and it is aware, as few governments an?, of the need for 
accurate facts on a variety of matters affecting the peasant, such as 
the extent of sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, the nature 
of rural credit, the conditions under -which the landless labourers 
work in different parts of the country, and the extent to which under¬ 
employment or disguised unemployment prevails in the rural areas. 
(Two reports, one on rural credit and another on agricultural labour, 
have already come out.}. If. is understandable that the government's 
aim is severely practical in conducting these surveys. It is not how- 
over, realized t hat the successful prosecution of that aim requires what 
may appear to bo a departure from the strictly practical. The various 
aspects of rural social fife are closely integrated with each other, 
and nn analysis of any one aspect of social life may, and usually does, 
involve nu analysis of one or more related aspect* and their inter¬ 
actions. Thus, for instance, a survey of rural credit cannot ignore 
thp existence of elaborate marriage and funeral rites, and ideas 
regarding how they ought to be performed. Statistics regarding 
cattle make no sense if considered without reference to the agricultural 
techniques and the peasant's economy, and also, to the ethical and 
religious beliefs of the people. In short, a consideration of each rural 
problem its though it was detachable from others and from the total 
social and cultural matrix, will not lead to the formulation of a proper 
solution. I repeat that it is entirely understandable that the govern- 
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merit should want to coooem itself only with 'practical reHearc-li' 
and that it jdimdd asm producing quick results, but what is not under¬ 
stand able is the failure of anthropologists and sociologistn to point 
out that such aims are hound to defeat ttofiUttlvefti This is to some 
extent due to the utter poverty of university departments which are 
starved of binds for research which make them accept any conditions, 
however, unreasonable, imposed by the government. 

Tn shosi r only the social anthropologist attempts to study the 
village community as a whole, and hi* knowledge and approach 
provide an indispensable background for the proper interpretation 
of data on any single aspect of rural social life. His approach provides 
a much-needed corrective to the partial approach of the economist, 
political scientist and social worker. Again, unlike the other social 
scientists, he tries hard to keep his value-judgements to himself, and 
this gives him the necessary sympathy to grasp the rural or tribal 
situation. 

An example will perhaps make clear what I am trying to say. 
We he ir <i great deal about India's cattle problem from economists 
and reformers. We are told that India hm the largest cattle popula¬ 
tion with the smallest milk-yield, that the peasant does not take 
proper cFire of his cattle, and that Ms religious sentiments come in 
ihe way of a sensible cattle policy. What light docs a study of a 
single village shed on this matter i The facts which I am about to 
relate am from the village of Eampura, about 22 miles to the south¬ 
east of Mysore City. It is likely that they also hold good of many 
other village# around Rampura. In tins area, the cow is not as 
important as the buffalo from the point of view of milk. It is true 
that people prefer cow-milk for drinking, and in fact, infants and 
patients use nothing else, hut buffalo-milk m far more popular for 
making {/het\ curd, buttermilk and coffee and tea. Those who sell 
milk find that it is easier to dilute buffalo-milk than cow-milk. This 
situation obtains in other parts of India too. Taking the country as 
a whole, it is very likely that the buffalo ca at boat as important as 
tho cow as a producer of milk, though not as a draught animal. 
But it is extremely strange that in discussions on the cattle problem 
tho buffalo is conspicuous by its absence and that this fact has gone 
uncommented. 

In Rampum—^md this is true of n considerable part of India 
as a whole—the bull buffalo Is not used for draught purposes. It is, 
however, a favourite for sacrifice to village goddesses. A cyme might. 
8iiy that people only choose to sacrifice an utterly useless animal 
wliich it would have cost fodder to keep. This may be contrasted 
with the popular view that Hindus refuse to kill off old and useless 
cattle because of religious sentiments. In this case, the same senti¬ 
ments rcfiivre the slaughter of one kind of cattle, 
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Bullocks are draught animals in Rampnrft—and in a great part 
of India. Practically every cultivator in Eampura keeps a pair of 
bullooks* while only k few keep a cow or buffalo far milk and man ore. 
This is primarily due to the shortage of pasture-land. It is difficult 
enough to find fodder for bu I lucks which Antw to he kept, for no land- 
owner would like to engage n tenant without bullock* of his own and 
there is keen competition to obtain land to till. Owning a pair of 
bullocks is a strong qualification in the struggle to obtain land. Bui 
the poverty of the peasant forces him to buy the cheapest bullocks 
available—in IMS the lowest price for a pair of small bullocks was 
about Es. 250. Small bullocks coat less to feed than big ones. The 
death of a bullock seriously upsets the peasant's economy, and it 
may be recalled here that the life of a bullock was preenricats before 
veterinary hospitals became common. An epidemic of rinderpest 
used to wipe out hundreds of cattle. The peasant is aware that 
ho may bo suddenly called upon to replace one or both Ids fail locks 
during the middle of the agricultural season. Secondly, ploughs In 
this area are light, being made of wood, and big bullocks are not 
needed to draw them. Thirdly, rice is cultivated in small, ridged-up 
plots, and bullocks must ho small enough to turn in them. Big 
bullocks confer prestige on the owner. One man in Rampura kept 
two pain* of very big bullocks, m&gniflicent beasts, but he kept them 
more for show than for draught purposes. Tho villagers envied 
him, but also thought him silly T for bullocks are meant for use and 
not to bring glory to their master. This man was a spendthrift, 
drank toddy, smoked bhang, kept mistresses, and Ids going in for 
huge bullocks was of a piece with the rest of his thrift-less life. 

Contrary to the impression obtaining among the urban intelli¬ 
gentsia P the peasants take afi much care of their cattle as their resources 
permit. Bullocks are made to work hard during the monsoon months 
of June-August, and the peasant feels grateful to them. During 
September and October, when there is not much work to be done in 
the fields, the peasant gets up sometime after mid-night to hand-feed 
his sleepy bullocks with green rice shoots. This feeding goes on for 
a few hours every night. Once I saw a peasant thrusting paddy 
sheaves into the mouth of a bullock, and I asked him why, when 
there w as acute rice shortage in the cities, he was giving it stuff which 
could keep human beings alive, and he replied, Didn’t it help me 
in sowing and transplanting ? Why Bliouldnh it eat a little of what 
it helps me to grow V f Gratitude is to be shown not only to human 
beings, but also to cattle* The peasant's world-view', in Gome res¬ 
pects or contexts, is not anthropocentrie. The bull is after all Bftsava, 
the son of Shiva, tho animal on which the great god Shiva rides. 
No bullocks may be yoked to the plough on Monday, for Monday 
is sacred to Shiva, and Shiva's son should be given rest on that day. 
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A few rich landlords in Rampm-ti kept a few email cows each, 
for the sake of manure. There is a great shortage of manure and 
the rich landlords try to obtain additional manure by keeping cows, 
A small hoy drives them every morning to some past lire-land two 
miles from the village, and ho returns in the evening with the animats. 
The pasture is poor, but fodder is so scarce that it is worth while to 
collect what is available. The dropping** of the cows are collected 
in a basket ftnd brought home. Cattle-shed manure is emptied i>n 
to the uiaimre-heap, A boy cost# only about thirty rupees u year 
plu.H food and clothing. Each cow is a mobile Kindrb converting the 
spair^e tuft* of poor gras* into valuable manure. It may be added 
Here that in Rampura cowduog is not burnt for fuel in spite of the 
great shortage of fuel. Thin ia due to a rule enforced by the village 
elders sometime ago—riot by the nfliuiuj panchayat, however. 

It is commonly believed that the peusant’s religious attitude to 
cattle comes in the way of the disposal of useless cattle. Here again, 
my experience of Rampura makes me sceptical of the general belief, 

1 nm not denying that cattle are regarded as in Home sense sacred, 
hut T doubt ivhether the IjcIidF is as powerful m it is claimed to be. 

I have already mentioned that bull-buffaloes are sacrificed to village 
goddesses. And in the case of the cow T while the j>easant docs not 
want to kill the cow or bull himself* be does not seem to mind very 
much someone else killing it elsewhere. There are, in this area, 
itinerant Muslim traders who go from village to village exchanging 
cattle. The trader exchange* one of the calves in his possession 
for another iu the peasants possession. Peasants say that the trader 
always gets an animal and a few rupees in exchange for tlie animal 
that he pads with. The cattle which are finally with the trader 
end in a butcher** yard in Hognr or Mysore city. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate how complex the cattle 
problem really is and how some of the opinions current about it are 
a little leas than the whole truth. 

Til 

Over the last hundred years or more, the peasant has been re- 
presented as extremely conservative, pig-headed, ignorant and super¬ 
stitious, And this picture of him seem* to have gained greater 
currency these days as a result of the many organized efforts, official 
as well as non-official, to change Ms agriculture and wav of life. The 
anthropologist who has mode an intensive study of n village com¬ 
munity is unable to subscribe to the current views regarding the 
peasant m 

In a paper entitled, ‘Tedinologicnl Change in Over-developed 
Rural Area*” [Economic Development and Cvltoral Change, 1S52, 
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pp r 2Gl“272) s Mckim Marriott shows that villagers in Kbhen 
Gar 111 in Uttar Pradesh have not opposed all change but* on the 
contrary # have accepted new crops and new techniques of cultivation- 
What is even more important* he shows that the technology of the 
peasant is not the simple thing that it is popularly believed to !h?> 
but really a complex and inter related whole, and a change in any 
single item of it produces repurcussiona in the entire system. The 
technological system b closely related to the economic, social and 
religious wystema, and this partly explains the peasant's opposition 
to change. Change is much more serious and pervasive in small 
and stable societies where the same people are involved with each 
other in a niunlier of relatiuiislups, than in huge* industrial societies 
where the different, aspects of social life do not form as closely-knit 
a whole, and where relationships between individuals are specialized 
and disparate. A desperate shortage characterizes the peasant's 
economy. He is in need of u few things for sheer survival* and 
each of the.se multi'purpose goods is in acute shortage. To give ati 
example : the peasant baa several uses for each loaf and twig growing 
in lib area. The cactus is excellent for hedging, it is burnt as fuel 
when dry, and if it b buried underground when green, makes good 
maun re. The fruit, of some varieties of cactus arc eaten in some 
[iartd of the country, Similarly* agave is good for hedging, its* leaves 
arc used to protect new mud walls during the monsoon, and to wall 
in nuttioriee. and it provides fibre for rope. I fa central shoot is burnt 
as fuel. Every part of the ubiquitous babul t including the two-inch 
thorns, are put to use T Its twigs are used for hedging, its leaves 
and pod 3 are eaten by the omnivorous goat, its wood b used as timber 
and fuel, short lengths of babul twigs are used as tooth brushes, its 
tboms as pins, and its fragrant flowers to adorn women's hair and 
to make garlands. The popularity of the goat k a measure of the 
shortage of fodder. Its onmivorousiiess enables it to survive even 
in our over-stocked countryside, and it.s survival makes arboriculture 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

The peasant uses cowdung as fuel not because he does not know 
that it is valuable manure, but because he is desperately abort of 
fuel. His plough is wooden and light because his bullocks are small, 
and he has frequently to grow his livelihood on a few inches of topsoil 
above hard rock- He spends money at weddings and funerals 
because if lie does not do so tie loses face with his relatives, friends 
and neighbours. It is not fair to hold him responsible for institutions 
which have existed for many centuries* He can only be blamed 
for not having the courage to break them, and going against 
custom is much more difficult in the small, face-to-face and 
h table village community than in the heterogeneous and huge city. 
Hit? poverty places him in the obligation of people and this in turn 
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forces him to behave in such a way that, ha does* not displease 

others 

The conservatism «f the peas&nt is not without reason, Hes 
agricultural techniques arc n prized possession embodying as they 
do tho experience of centuries. His social and cultural institutions 
give him a sense of security and permanence and he is naturally loath 
to change them. It may be added here that conservatism is not 
peculiar to the peasantry—nobody likes change especially when lie 
is past his youth. It is the experience of field-workers that in every 
village there are a Few young men who like to alter their traditional 
ways* but they arc in the grip of the authority of the elders. Now a- 
days, in many villages, sharp conflict is visible between the elders 
and youths. The youths have not made much headway in capturing 
power because respect for elders is strongly emphasised in their 
tradition, and the institutions of joint family ami village panchdyat 
tend to protract the dependence, economic and otherwise, of the 
young men nn the old. Thus, changing an item of agricultural 
technique is not merely a technological matter, but one affecting 
social relations between father and son, and between ddors and youths, 
and in a sense, the integrity of the entire culture which emphasises 
respect for the old as a primary value. 

His conservatism makes him sceptical of new w ays and techniques. 
He is unconvinced by the success of a variety of rice on a gov eminent 
farm because he knows that his own resources are pitiful while the 
government's are enormous. Not infrequently k lie a jump ahead 
of the expert for he has already calculated the effect- nf a new idea 
or tool on tho power-structure in the village. Tims while the expert 
is elaborating the advantages of a now too) or process, the peasant is 
thinking, of the power it will place in the hands of tho headman or 
elders. If he then opposes the tool or process ^ it is nut because of 
his stupidity but because of hie intelligence. I have seen with my 
own eyes bow the gift by the government of a superior breed of bull- 
calf to a village was used by the headman to exercise tyrannical 
authority over a poor and unfortunate kinsman to whom he gave 
the calf. Every new tool or technique means changes in social 
relationships and part of the opposition of villagers to new tools and 
techniques is duo to their perception of the social implications of 
tho innovations. Thus the headman of Rampurft wanted lml I-dozers 
and electricity but not a school. Bull-dozers would level his land, 
electricity would brighten up the home anil village and make possible 
starting small industries, while schools w + ould make labour even 
scarcer and make the poor |K5ople lose the respect they have for the 
rich. Everyone who has had any experience of our villages knows 
that in each village there are a few keymen whoso position in the 
structure and whose intelligence will enable them to exploit every 
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change to tlicir benefit. This fact has to be taken note of while 
introducing every measure of reform. 

IV 

A vast body of written literature, sacred as well as secular, is 
available to the student of Indian social institutions, and the exis¬ 
tence of this literature has exercised a decisive influence on the analysis 
of Indian sociological problems. For instance, references to caste 
and kin relations in literature have been treated as historical data, 
anti comlitions obtaining today have been compared and contrasted 
with conditions alleged to prevail in historical times. The law books 
[Dkarrna Sntras and Dkatmtt Shastraa) have been assumed to refer 
to laws which were actually in force among the people and it has 
not been asked whether the laws did not refer to merely whut a 
particular lawyer considered desirable or good. Even for t lie major 
lawyers it is not known when exactly they lived, it being not un¬ 
common for one scholar's estimate to differ from another by as much 
as three centuries. This is especially bo in the ease of the earlier 
lawyers. Dr. I, P. Desai writes, “A further difficulty in the develop¬ 
ment. of Hindu law is the tack of agreement among scholars regarding 

the dates of various works .. There is no agreement regarding 

the time sequence (of the various authors), Buhler considers < huita mo 
as the earliest Dharmasiudrukar and A pas tarn ha as the latest, while 
Jayoswal reverses the order, considering Apastamba as the earliest 
and Gautama as the latest Dhannosastrn kn r' ’. [Punishment and 
Penance in Mtinu&nirtii t Journal of fho University of Bombay, XV, 
Part I, July 18-16, p. 12), The provenance of a lawyer, and the 
sanction behind the rules enunciated by him are frequently far from 
clear if not unknown. 

It is pertinent to mention in this connection that there is, among 
our educated people, an unstated hut Done-tho-kss real and deep- 
seated assumption that what in written is true, and the older a manu¬ 
script, the more true its content*. Learning is almost synonymous 
with poring over palm leaf m**. This bias in favour of literary material 
is moat clearly seen in the syllabuses of Indologicnl studies in our 
universities. Indology lias come to be regarded as knowledge about 
India's past. Any suggestion that Indology should include the 
study of tribes and villages which arc in existence today would be 
regaitled as too absurd to merit consideration. Caste in the Vedas 
and in Mu mi ought to lie studied but caste «* a powerful Force in 
modem Indian life ought not to bo. .Such a separation between 
the past and present is not healthy, 

Thu observation of social behaviour is everywhere a difficult 
undertaking and, in certain respects, observing one’s own society is 
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Far more difficult than observing an alien society. In the ease of 
Indians, there is the additional difficulty that ideas which are carried 
over from literary material, and From the caste to which one belongs 
by birth, vitiate the observation of field-behaviour. An example 
of such a failure to understanding the factual situation is provided 
hy the wav in wfdch the idea of mmm has vitiated the underst&nding 
of caste. I have discussed this point elsewhere (*4. if. Wadia , Essays 
in Philmuphtj Pr&MJtfr.d in his Honour t Bangalore T lOa-l, pp. 3->7-3fl4) p 
but I will briefly sum marise it here. According to the tfflnm scheme* 
there are only four castes and u few other groups, while os a matter 
of actual fact there aro r in each linguistic area, several hundred castes, 
each of which id a homogeneous group, with a common culture, with 
a common oeeu pa i ion or occi i jail \ ons P pruct i si ng endoga my ^ and 
commensality. The castes of a local area form a hierarchy. There 
are several features of this hierarchy which run counter to the hierarchy 
as it is conceptualised in the idea of tjama. Firstly, in the vtinta 
scheme* there are only four all-India castes each of which occupies 
a definite and immutable place* while, in caste at the existential 
level, the only definite thing is that all the local castes form a hierarchy. 
Everything else in far from certain. For one thing, the hierarchy 
is characterised hy uncertainty, especially in the middle region which 
tpans an enormous structural gulf. Each caste tries to argue that 
it occupies a higher place than the one allotted to it by its iicighl tours. 
This arguability has an important function because it makes possible 
mobility, and castes are mobile over a period of time. I 1 here ia 
occasional leap-frogging inside the system, a caste jumping oyer 
its neighbours to achieve a high position* Another important point 
is that the hierarchy b local, varying from one small local area to 
another, if not from one village to another, rwo groups bearing 
the isame name and living in the same linguistic region often occupy 
different positions in their respective local hierarchies and differ from 
each other in Home customs and rites. The Kelts of Gujarat are a 
ease in point. 

It is dear that the idea of mma is far too rigid and simple to cover 
the immensely complex facts of caste. But the idea of vartui helps 
to make the facts of caste in one region intelligible all over India by 
providing n conceptual frame that is simple, clear-cut* stable* and 
which, it is imagined, holds good everywhere. And it helps mobility 
tew* for ambitious cables find it less difficult to take on high-sounding 
Sanskritic names with the name of one of the nameu as a suffix, than 
to lake on the name of n local higher caste. But all thi* is lost sight 
of because vanm treated as describing caste accurately and fully* 
But this would not have happened if we Indians had not taken it 
for granted that I ho idea of varna, derived from literary material, 
adequately explained the facts of the emte system. The only cure 
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for this literary bias lies in doing fleld-raeMcfc. The field-worker, 
confronted by the bewildering variety and complexity of facts as they 
actually are, Is Forced to relate what ho sees to what he has assumed 
it to be* and the lack of correspondence between the two, results jn 
his attempting to reassess the written material. 

V 


In every part of India only a few castes at the top enjoyed a 
literary tradition while the bulk of the people did not-. Under British 
rule the top castes supplied the intelligentsia which acted as the link 
between the new masters and the bulk of the people. Anti the new 
intelligentsia saw the social reality through the written literature, 
regarding the deviations from the latter as aberrations. This group 
also perpetrated an up per-caste view of the Hindu social system on 
the new masters and through them, the outside world. Conditions 
prevalent among the upper castes were generalized to include all 
Hindus. For instance, women are treated much more severely among 
the higher castes than among the lower, but this distinction was 
ignored by the early reformers. They talked about the plight of 
the Hindu widow, the absence of divorce, the harshness of the sex 
code towards her and so on, but on all these matters the institutions 
of the lower differ in important respects from those of the higher 
castes. The point I am trying to make is that the observation of 
Hindu social life has been, and still is, vitiated by the book-view 
and the upper-caste-view* A sociological study of Indian sociologists 
would yield interesting results. 

An emphasis on religious behaviour as such, as distinguished 
from what is written in the religions books and the opinions of the 
upper castes, would have provided us with a view of Hinduism 
substantially different from that of the philosophers, Sanskritists 
and reformers, I shall try to explain what J mean by an example. 
In the summer of lf*4£, i went along with the elders of Ramp urn 
village to the temple of the deity Basava to watch them consult the 
deity about rain. The priest performed puja, chanting mantras in 
Sanskrit, and then the elders begun to ask the deity to lot. them know 
whether it was going to rain or not in the next few days. 1 was 
expecting them to behave as I have seen devotees behave in the 
temples of the tipper castes, viz., stand with bowed head and folded 
palms, shut eyes, and utter words showing great respect for. and 
fear of, and dependence upon, the deity. I was completely taken 
aback to find them using words which they used to an equal, and 
a somewhat unreasonable equal at that. Thov became angry, shouted 
at the deity, taunted him, and went so far as to say that they con¬ 
sidered even the government more worthy of confidence than him. 
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And they were deadly serious all the time. Nothing could have been 
further from an urban Hindu's ideas of what the proper relationship 
was between man and god. 

It is frequently said by apologists and reformers that Hinduism 
is not a proselytizing religion like Christianity and Islam* This again 
k not strictly true. Besides the Buddhists and darns, the Lingayats, 
who began us a militant reformist soot in the South in the twelfth 
century. A,D, + secured converts from all the castes from the Brahmin 
tu the Untouchable in the early days of their history. The Luigayata 
are a well-organized sect 1 and they have monasteries scattered nil 
over the Eaim&ok. hi southern Mysore, for instance, th^ monasteries 
have a following not only among Lmgayats but among a number of 
middle-range noiJ-Brnhminieal castes with whom they are in conti¬ 
nuous contact, and over whose life they exercise some ki nd of direction. 
The head of each monastery collects a levy from each of his fullowers 
through a hierarchy of agents. It is important to note that this 
k not cun fined to the Linguyats though they an? the best-organized 
of the sects. The Brahmin followers of the great theologian and 
reformer, Sri Raman ujacharya* have a monastery at Mel koto, about 
26 mdes from Mysore City, and the monastery has a following among 
the people in tho mirroundmg towns and villages. Thus, both Brahmin 
and ntm-Brohmin sectK have deeply influenced the people at largo 
through organizations whjoh have existed for hundreds of years. 
Still one frequently read* in book* on Hindu religion and philosophy 
that Hinduism \h unique in that it is not a proselytising religion 
It is true that Hindus do not try to convert Christians or Muslim^ hut 
in a sense conversion is going on all tho time within Hindusim* The 
lower ca.ste-? and tribal people have been undergoing S&nskritization 
all the lime, and sects., Br&hmiftical and nnn-Braiimioical, and Vakh- 
uavite and Shaivite, have actively sought converts. Persecution 
for religious views and practices has not been unknown, 

VI 


The studies of village communities which are currently being 
carried out in the different parts of the country provide the future 
historian with a vast lucdy of facta about rural social life, facts collet ted 
not by travellers in a hurry, but by men w ho are trained to observe 
keenly and accurately. These studies constitute therefore valuable 
ccmtribuLioiiH to the social, political t economic and religious history 
of our country. Their value is further enhanced when it is realized 
that the changes which are being ushered in Independent and Plan- 
conscious India herald a compWto revolution in our social life, ft 
m true that in historic times India has been * object to invasions bv 
diverge peoples including the Mughal* and British, and that British 
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rtilo inaugurated changes the fulfilment of which we are observing 
now, but the break with the past was never m complete and thorough' 
going as it is today. We have, at the moat, another ton years in 
winch to record facts about a type of society which is changing furtda- 
mentally mid with great rapidity. 

Historians have stated that a knowledge of the past is helpfti] 
in the understanding of the present if not in forecasting the future. 
It b not, however, realised that a thorough understanding of the 
present frequently sheds light on the past. To put it in other words 
ilie intimate knowledge which results from the intensive field-survey 
of extant social institutions does enable us to interpret better, dat a 
about past social institutions. Historical data are neither as accurate 
nor as rich and detailed as the data collected by field-anthropologists, 
and the study of certain existing processes increases our understanding 
of similar processes In the past. It is necessary to add bote that 
great caution has to be exercised in such a task, for otherwise history 
will be twisted out of all recognition. But once the need for extreme 
caution is recognised, there is no doubt that our knowledge of the 
working of historical processes will be enhanced by this method. 
For instance, the study of the extant institution of feud in certain 
African societies lias enabled anthropologists to conclude that the 
classical view of the feud us it obtained among the ancient Anglo- 
Saxons perhaps needs to be changed in important respects. (See 
M. Gluck man’s essay on Political Institutions in Thr I nxUlitUfmx of 
Primitive Society, Edited fay E. E. Evam-Pritehard, Oxford, 1954, 
pp. 71-75). It is probable that tho stud}' of factions as it obtains 
in an Indian village today will shed light on local political history* 

Enough has been said, 1 hope. to indicate the importance of the 
intensive study of villages which are at present being made in different 
parts of India. To the anthropologist, the villages are invaluable 
observation—centres where he can study in detail social processes 
and problems to be found occurring in great parts of India, if not 
in a great part of the world. An anthropologist goes to live in a 
village for a year or even two not because he w ants to collect informa¬ 
tion about curious and dying customs and beliefs, but to study a 
theoretical sociological problem, and his most important aim is to 
contribute to tho growing body of theoretical knowledge about the 
nature of human societies. The success of w elfare w + ork b considerably 
helped, indirectly, by the growth of this theoretical knowledge. The 
universities are the proper organisations to conduct this research, 
arid the government cars help by giving money to the establishment 
of teaching and research posts in social anthropology and sociology. 
Too much stress an utilitarian research will defeat itself, and will 
further lower intellectual standards. 

I may now mention a few of the problems that are either being 
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studied, or haw JumE been sttidied, by anthropologists in the last 
ten years. One anthropologist is making a study of the effects of 
the introduction of irrigation, and commercial crops, on what was 
formerly a predominantly ‘dry 1 village. A sugar factory was put up 
in this urea in the Thirties, and the village in question grows some 
sugarcane for the factory. A study of this village should also help 
to throw same light on the effects of the introduction uf a cash 
economy and urbanization on rural social institutions. Another 
anthropologist has made a study of the effects of peasant social insti¬ 
tutions on peasant economy in Orissa. A third line made? a study 
of the impact of urbanization mid Westernization on inter-caato 
relations in a Tanjore village. One of the students in the M. S. 
University, Barodu, is about to begin the study ef a multi-caste 
village in Gujarat in which genealogical records, going back to about 
two hundred years at least, are available for each of the principal 
caster. Here the aim is to study the effects, if any, of the presence 
of a written or historical tradition on the institutions nod beliefs 
of a peasant community. My own aim in making a study of Itnmpurfl 
was to a get a detailed description of the way in which each of the 
nineteen caste groups behaved towards the others. I must confess 
I was a bit tired of reading a! jo Lit caste in general, and it may come 
a* a surprise to some to know that in spite of the great interest in 
the institution of caste, no one had seen fit to go and live in a multi- 
caste village and record in detail the inter actions between the 
various castes* I also wanted to find out the relation which the caste 
system bore to the pattern of land-owner*hip in the village. My 
study has convinced me of the enormous value of studying all Indian 
sociological problems in single villages. I do not say all socio¬ 
logical problems can ins studied in the village, but only many of the 
most important, ones. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

RESEARCH* 

Max Ramos 

Applied Social Science has a great deal of charm to the itssenreher, 
because it deals with life processes. Added to this is the intellectual 
excitement, to quote a critic, tu be at the developmental frontiers 
of the field. Before entering the practical scene fur observation of 
htituAn life the social scientist concerns hiuisdf with theory* 

tical thoughts, conceptualization, and constructs. Perhaps as a 
link between theory and empiricism enters methodology. I will 
try to expose some of the methodological aspects in Social Science 
research today. 

It iB, evidently, taken for granted, that the method of social 
science is considered scientific method. The researcher who studies 
the social world and human relationships adheres to the same princi¬ 
ples of systematic procedures as the scientist who examines the 
physical or organic world and their inter-relationships. The researcher 
works with the assumption that phenomena of the social world can 
be discerned in configurations, the regularities of which permit predic¬ 
tion within certain limits of error. Common sense, sound logic and 
level of proof are the researcher's guiding lines. He has open to 
him three alte rna tive avenues of approach to attack his problems ; 
(1) Tito Inductive method, {2) The deductive method and (3) A com¬ 
bination of inductive and deductive investigative procedures. 

At times, it is, obviously, no simple matter to draw a clear dis¬ 
tinction between borderline cases. The attempt of integration of 
both inductive and deductive mot hods, that is building a hr id go from 
real life observation to theoretical calculations and oke. r> rjsa, is to 
some degree ever prevalent in scientific endeavour. In applied social 
sciences, the tendency hug been during the last decades to stress the 
inductive method, cliiefly so in cultural anthropology, social psycho¬ 
logy, sociology and agricultural econo mica ; the scales might bo con¬ 
sidered balanced in the field of economica, whereas history and political 
science disciplines tended towards the deductive method. He is n 
fortunate researcher who succeeds in continuous cross-fen dilation 
from inductive to deductive method and the other way around. 

Social science methodology deals, of course, mainly wilh the 
applicability of techniques of investigation in the empirical sense. 
Those concerned with theoretical and analytical problems ask the 
big question what ? What ia going on f Whut are the interac- 

• T|ir> nmlinr feel* alouo r™pau»iblo fur *11 Mtatemsat* tnarfo in this paper, although 
hu Illl* frequently botrfiared anil eonrupt* of hiH Uwhora Hid e^lHguH 

especially from Columbia bud Coraol! UnivcraitiM. 

till 
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tions ? What are the relationships ? What are the patterns accord¬ 
ing to which individual* or groujw of individuals behave i What 
are the motivations, attitudes, prejudices which make people or 
institutions adopt one course of action and not another one i Metho¬ 
dologists, on the other hand, ask the question how ? Bow do I 
tind nut " hat is happening ! /foie do i ascertain interactions ? 
Hair the relationships f How do 1 go about determining the 
patterns according to which individuals or groups of iudividuabi 
behave * How do 1 find out the motivations, attitudes and prejudices 
which make people or institutions adopt one course of action and 
not another one } Methodologists are the theoreticians to the practi¬ 
tioner of empirical research, it is their Function to provide him 
with appropriate and adequately tested tools for investigation, 
Social practitioners are professionals conducting research utilized 
by the community at large and by sjieoific organizations within the 
community. In the USA, os well as in India and Great Britain, 
many Government departments have been among the largest client# 
of the social research scientist to whom they turned not for advise 
an policy matters, hut for knowledgeable insights to bo taken into 
consideration for policy decisions. In the USA, industry, business 
and trade-unions are steady client# of social researchers. 

Nevertheless, it is important to emphasize the presently inherent 
limitations of social science, before discussing sonic of its methodolo¬ 
gical aspects, fills is a recently evolved science and as such it ha# 
to straggle for recognition in many quarters of the old-fashioned 
and traditional -minded academic and official world. Like the medical 
profession which only 150 years back hod a tough going in the most 
liberal of the Western countries, social .science requires time to assert 
itself in its own right in nil important places. Born out of the needs 
of daily life processes, it# sunny and its shady sides, its tensions and 
conflicts, its simplicities and complexities, social science research 
aims at lull utilization of its Glidings, which adequately brought into 
play will alone validate research efforts. The fact that social science 
research make* to a great extent use of social statistics and mathe¬ 
matics of probability with which targe population groups are unfamiliar 
or about which they entertain misleading ideas, has added another 
harrier to its general recognition. A# an empirical search for facts 
it is based on the interplay of trial and error experiences which 
occasionally lead to failures which are likely to create undue discredit 
when misrepresented or dramatized. Further, it is not an (infrequent, 
occurrence thru during an upswing phase of its activities, scientific 
curiosity, zeal and devotion, make the scientist to set his Bight s 
too high and, then, to fall short of his target \ such situations arc 
especially probable to shape onL when the store of adequate end 
well-tested instruments of research techniques is poorly filled. 
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Now we cun poae the question about the need for methodology. 
So far social science has developed without systematically standardized 
procedures and it could bo argued that regimentation of the disciplines 
through imposition of rules and normalized practices would only 
complicate life or that the time b not yet ripe for introducing well 
defined techniques. Perhaps the timing ia 111 chosen l Regardless, 
however, progress is going on and the growing proportions of social 
science research make methodological thought imperative. Fur 
the sake of an illustration, a summary of the rt^earch-m-progrcss 
reported during the 1054 meetings of the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research arc given. 1 It should bo kept in mind 
that not all research ia reported at such occasions and that only a 
minority of American social scientists arc members of this organic 
tion which by the way counts about 2OQ0 members. 14 research 
programmes are reported in the field of International research. These 
are more specifically two projects deeding with the analysis of com¬ 
munications content, seven projects deeding with opinion research 
and five with conimuni.cations systems. 24 projects deal with Opinion 
research in the U.S.; II projects with communications research; 13 
with methodological problems: and six with miscellaneous problems. 
Although tffi projects are reported at the mentioned meeting of one 
society; wo can roughly estimate a two years' duration per project 
which is not a very essential point because projects begin and end 
continuously. Among the methodological projects reported, eight 
deal with research on opinion forma tion, flow of opinion and opinion 
change and five with research ©n opinion and attitude measurement* 

A study made by Bernard Berlson for the Ford Foundation indi¬ 
cated that in the USA alone over ten million dollars something of 
the order of 5 cruras of rupees are yearly reported to be expended for 
purposes of social science research J 1 Hence, these data convey a 
notion about the Importance of social science research and about its 
fast growth. Twenty years ago social science had been an orphan 
child, few paid attention to it, a few thousand dollars yearly for a 
research project sounded much more than a hundred thousand dollars 
sound to-day. Pioneers did the spade work* The result, of their 
efforts snowballed. Todays amount of activities leaves no doubt 
in that respect. 

Hero then, the need for social science methodology becomes 
apparent* Like in all arte, individual artiste utilize their ski lb to 
build their works. Then come the critics and historians who write 
about the achievements of the painter* the architect, the politician 
and all the other craftsmen and. thus, establish schools of arts and 
schools of thoughts and a basis for the l raining in those skills of future 
generations and Lheir experts. More than in any other branch of 
activities * It seems to me, the social scientist is his own critic and 
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historian- The nature of social science, the frequent altruistic guid¬ 
ing philosophy of the social scientist, the urgent requirements of the 
daily life processes do not permit him to wait for ft body of qualified 
critics and historians to come to his assistance. The rapidity of the 
development of social science imposes the task on its own carriers 
to scrutinize its work. The goals of adequate methodology call for 
reproducibility of research to enable control and to assure reliability, 
for comparability of research to relate findings from various projects, 
and for better teaching techniques with the aim to specify the criteria 
by which the social scientist may determine the types of field condi¬ 
tions and types of research problems that are most suitable to i» 
investigated" by the different techniques of duta-gathcring currently 
in use in social science studies. 

Let m consider, for instance, the research problem of the com¬ 
parative study of communications systems. 1 quote from a draft of 
a program and a project which emanated a few years ago from one of 
the institutes attached to Colombia University. “Each country' is 
likely to take its own communications systems for granted. A 
Scandinavian would not think of having the radio owned by private 
business interests, just as we would not think of schools operated in 
that way. For most countries, even in Western Europe, newspapers 
emphasize the dissemination of views rather than information. In 
Islamic countries, however, it is not as obvious as with us that each 
person should have an opinion on public affairs. 

Social scientists have studied such contrasts in many fields, in 
Western Europe, a« a matter of course, labour movements form 
permanent affiliate* with political parties; in the United States 
political independence is a basic tenet of trade union activities. The 
foreign policy expert knows that he would make grave mistakes in 
hi? handling'of European affairs if he did not take such differences 
into account . 

Similar variations appear in the communications behaviour in 
different countries. In European villages and small towns the teacher 
belong? to the top leadership in the community. In the United 
States this is undoubtedly not the case, A European country which 
wanted to influence opinion in American communities would certainly 
be disappointed if it centered its efforts upon gaining the support 
of the local tcachet*. It is quite likely that difference? in the social 
context of communications systems in various countries are of great 
practical importance for the conduct of international propaganda. 

Starting from such considerations, ideas can bo developed toward 
a “comparative sociology of communications ay-atoms.” 

What would such a program of research nnd analysis consist of f 
H«re in a listing of the main working hypotheses established by the 
theorist in a deductive way : The need for more quantitative data 
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on the distribution of communication facilities, the relation between 
social structure and accessibility of mass media, the effects of res¬ 
tricted accessibility as existing in various countries, the general 
attitudes which people have toward the media, differences in expecta¬ 
tions and tastes as between audiences in various countries, deter¬ 
mination of the groups in a population which arc concerned with the 
performance of mass media, relating the communications structure 
of a country to other features of its social system, the impact of the 
oral tradition, the importance of opinion leadership, and more. How 
to got about solving the problems thus raised, becomes partly a metho¬ 
dological question. . 

Permit a diversion. We all know about skilled craftsmen who do 
a splendid job in their crafts; take a silversmith, or a shoemaker, or 
many a painter. If you ask him how ho does it, you will frequently 
find that he is not sufficiently articulate to explain it to you. Ho 
knows it. His knowledge is acquired but not learned to an 
extent where he is enabled to paaa it on in abstract way. And 
these craftsmen are chiefly dealing with inorganic matters and objects, 
whereas the social scientist studies mainly life processes which are 
likelv to change from situation to situation, from time period to time 
period and which are influenced by a given environment and special 
conditions prevailing, which make for a situational sotting. Metho¬ 
dology, in this sense, attempts to ascertain, how can it be done ? 
How can we apply skills used in social science research on a broad 
basis ? How can we establish such scientific procedures aa to allow 
for the largest possible number of researches to perform an optimum 
work ? It’ is fully realized that the systematic empirical branch of 
social sciences has a relatively short history and its consolidation with 
the theoretical branch which looks back at its history in terms of 
centuries frequently lacks resoluteness. In a memorandum on 
professional training in social research three Columbia University 
professor* state that: “The continued separation of the two is an 
all too familiar fact. Some theorists, seeking to develop some of 
the critical problem* in the discipline, have little first-hand acquain¬ 
tance with tho current potentialities of empirical research. And too 
many of those engaged in empirical research have not been trained 
to utilize a theoretical framework in their inquiries." 3 One aspect 
of methodology, it is anticipated, can greatly a^ixt in filling this 
gap between theoretical workers and researchers in the fields of'social 
science. At the same time, methodological concern pries into both 
branches of the science and helps building a closer contact between 
theoretical thought and empirical findings. 

Among the methodological projects listed above, we find a Study 
of Opinion and Intensify Changes aiming at developing models of 
public opinion and experimenting at changing opinion; the method, 
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as the authors call it, and which I would prefer to designate as techni¬ 
ques used, are interviews and class room self-administered question¬ 
naires as well as controlled experiments with small samples; m special 
features of this project the authors indicate that they have been able 
to change 25% of opinions by interjecting a single sentence argument 
and that this high leverage nitty permit more significant measurements 
of changes in opinion according to the different argument* used. 
The distinction which 1 try to draw between method and technique 
is one of terminology with the purpose to do justice to diversified 
procedure* of inquiry in the various fields. It seems appropriate 
to talk about the historical method which is chiefly based on documen¬ 
tary research. Most teclmiqnes of observation are, however, used by 
all disciplines whenever possible ami there is a great deal of over¬ 
lapping in the sense that the same technique might be frequently 
applied in most fields of social science. Russel L. Ackoff writes in 
his very important work : The Design of Social Research 11 in terms 
of degree of generalization as a distinctive mark between method 
and technique. 4 There is concurrence in view anti reference is, there¬ 
fore. made to technique when speaking about a procedure in systematic 
research. Stanley Paine's Study of Opinion Changes shows, in the 
few lines available and just quoted, great concern with both theory 
and applied research. 

In this connection* it seems timely to consider the various com¬ 
ponent Factors that enter decisively into the process of a social science 
research project. These are (1) the research topic or subject matter 
or assignment, (2) the situational and cultural setting. Lime elment 
involved, season, and locality of research with its specific environ¬ 
mental features, {&) the research personnel at hand, their calibre, 
training and motivation, (4) the techniques employed, (5) the budget 
at Its disposal, size of staff, length of preparatory work, etc., and 
(0) the outlook of the sponsors of the research, the pressure directly 
or indirectly deriving from them. The nature of those variables is 
likely to differ from research project to research project and accord¬ 
ingly each field study is likely to alter in respective terms. At times, 
one component factor will be of greater importance than another. 
There is no doubt that the lack of consistency is at the expence of 
precision. But we know that dealing with human beings and with 
life processes, we strive at relative figures and scientific estimates 
and not at mathematical precision. 

Still, the requirement for uniformity of techniques applied is 
paramount, because it alone will enable a control of measurements 
taken, and the chance for reproducing the measurement, tests, or 
observations, Adequate research administration should be capable 
to handle or at bast to ascertain such biases m could be introduced 
by the subject matter of research, the cultural setting, the research 
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personnel involved and the eventual pressures exerted by the sponsor*. 
There is no doubt, in my mind* that more attention than i* given 
now* will he paid in the future to these factors. In the meantime, 
however, the techniques or instruments of research seem for good 
reason to attract special scrutiny. For the sake of ill listrat ion. I 
like to discuss the interview technique, because it is must common 
to all disciplines and because it is applied un a largo scale. 

What is an interview ? An interview is an interaction process 
taking place between interviewer asking questions, it is producing 
stimuli, and an interviewee responding to these. When docs an 
interview become an instrument of social science i It is considered 
an instrument of social science, when it is part of a systematic research 
plan. The two main categories of interviews are contextual or so- 
called qualitative and structural interview. Contextual interviews 
comprehend clinical anti psychoanalytical interviews, depth interview 
which misfit bp unstructured or sembatmetured, life histories which 
at times might be based only on Interview material and the same goes 
for ease studies. The main characteristic of contextual interviews 
is the flexibility of questions which are framed according to the given 
context and setting by the interviewer as he considers appropriate. 
In the structured interview, to the contrary, the questions are non- 
flexible, the interviewer is instructed to adhere to given question 
wording and in most cases to a prescribed question sequence as well. 

After these pre liminar y class! fieat ions let us sec how an interview 
fits into a systematic research procedure, as it ia the baric part of 
the interview technique which ia chiefly applied either by way of a 
questionnaire or an interview guide. The questionnaire can be 
administered either orally or in writing. 

Assuming that the interview technique is the proper instrument 
to be used to solve a given assignment and that no other technique 
Ruch os documentary research, participant observation, controlled 
experiments, psychometric or sociometric tests should be substituted, 
a decision will bo cast between the employment of contextual or 
structured interview, as this appears to be a frequently mod instru¬ 
ment. Then the problem of the questionnaire design arises. This 
is not us simple as it might first appear. Stanley Payne make* in 
Us book “The Art of Asking Questions** a reference to the effect 
that research directors of to-day are likely to faint if they would 
confront the primitive and inadequate sorts of questions asked ten 
years ago . 5 This indicates to what extent questionnaire formulation 
has evolved in one decade. A determination of the kind of informa¬ 
tion required is needed 5 the type of the questionnaire form is to be 
ascertained, whether for mail or group, for personal or anonymous 
administration. According to the typo, the design will vary. The 
tentative formulation of a questionnaire will bo attested on trial- 
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interviews, then a good handful of pre-tests will follow which will 
permit j no per adjustment in question wordings find sequence of 
questions. Finally, ain interview guide will be prepared to provide 
the interviewers with proper instructions and definitions. In the 
process of the design special attention is paid in terms of pitfalls to 
be avoided by carelessly formulated questions and in terms of types 
of responses desired. It is necessary to arrive at a proper decision 
for including an adequate number of questions for a given topic, for 
required Nuh-queetions and probes, for determination whether the 
respondents command the factual knowledge and eventual inclusion 
of filter questions, for cheeking possible bias inherent in questions, 
for eliminating questions of personal nature which are likely to be 
resisted and for resolving use of direct or indirect questions* As to 
types of responses required, the question wording will stimulate open■ 
end or so-called free-answer replies, yes-no or agree-disagree responses, 
calibrated and multiple choice or so-called * cafeteria answers'. 
There is some overlapping simply due to the complexity of the 
technique at the present stage. Among illiterate people, for example, 
story-type questions seem frequently to show comparatively excellent 
results. The kind of replies which a story-type formulation can 
stimulate may be manifold. It can b© either a i4 yes~no" or an open- 
ended reply, or agree-dsagre© or a multiple choice reply. In terms 
of content, we encounter in general three type* of questions which 
are cither factual questions or opinion questions or attitudinal ques¬ 
tions. These three types arc exclusive, the on© of the other. At 
limes we are likely to face some difficulty in distinguishing attitudina! 
from opinion questions in border-line eases. What response expresses 
an opinion and what response expresses an attitude, can be best 
evaluated by the analyst in the light of the context of the question 
within the questionnaire-frame and in the light of the interview 
inter-action when the stimulus had been produced. In general* 
however, the principal concern in questionnaire design focusses on 
the formulation of questions in a way to be fully comprehended by the 
respondents and on the exclusion of any kind of hidden influence 
inherent in the question which could hjai? the response. 

The questionnaire design is obviously only part of the technique. 
Another part is the sampling procedure^ the third is the actual Inter¬ 
view, and the fourth the analysis of the data. like an engine of a 
car that will fail unless all its major parts are well designed and their 
action synchronized, the best questionnaire design is of no great 
value for a given research unless sampling, interviewing and analysis 
meet the required standard of performance. 

There has been sufficient writing in India on sampling for allowing 
me to skirt this issue, But it is again ©mphaafced that the perform¬ 
ance of the beet interviewers with the host questionnaire will produce 
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meager li rulings in terms of its validity unless the sampling on whioh 
the study is based, is adequate. 

On interviewer selection and on criteria which make for good 
interviewers three prerequisites can be listed. They are (l) legible 
handwriting, (2) capability to establish rapport and (3) capability 
to talk respondent's "language’ , in the literal sense. Xot only 
knowledge of the dialect but knowledge of the regional slang as well 
is desirable. Let me again stress the fact that the best interviewer 
who has a wav to conduct the best interviews will bo no asset to a 
research project unless his handwriting is legible. Without attempting 
to present an exhaustive list nr to imply its applicability to all tasks 
and conditions, l would like to name the following six essential 
criteria which are likely to typify an adequate interviewer. These 
are : (1) Capability to ascertain whether or not a question has t>een 
fully replied to, (2) Capability to ascertain evasions and/or untrue 
responses, (3) Capability to lead back to the questions asked in cases 
when interview drifted into a discussion, (4) Capability to reply 
satisfactorily to respondent’s unexpected and delicate questions, (5) 
Capability to recognize significant comments and remarks, and (§) 
Capability to remain patient and comprehensive under all conditions. 
In addition, two conditions will facilitate the interviewer’s perfor¬ 
mance. One is, of course, the full command of the questionnaire* 
to be handled. The second is the tendency to appear inconspicuous. 
Even if those remarks may sound matter-of-fact and hardly worth¬ 
while mentioning, long experience has shown that it is not so. Again 
and again it occurs that interviewers who for one reason or another 
exhibit conspicuous features fall out in their performance- It appears 
that a latent correlation exits bet woe n an {inconspicuous and a 
successful interviewer. 

A few' words on the most sensitive moment in the interview process, 
namely on the establishing of rapport between interviewer and res¬ 
pondent. Each interview situation is likely to be different from 
the next. The first contact occurs frequently in a completely un¬ 
anticipated fashion, is completely unstructured and all initial actions 
and reactions itre highly flexible, ll is the interviewer and the per¬ 
sonality of the given respondent as well as to the circumstances and 
the environment of a given situational setting that influence and 
channel rapport building. As complex as this process might look 
certain elements in the rapport building can be discerned. Given 
conditions prevail to a greater or smaller degree of intensity in all 
or most of the rapport situations and can be studied. Briefly, repporL 
can be defined as an initial condition in an interaction process deter¬ 
mined by the actors. The inherent elements of a rapport building 
process can bo described as : understanding of mutual communication 
system, congruence of frame* of references, acceptance of respective 
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roles r and trust, confidence and minimal reticence. The most 
important conditions that influence the rapport building process can 
Iks seen in : intimacy of closeness of relations, degree of affect, 
friendliness* specificity of roles, authority; auspices t kind of definition 
of situation and motivation. 

Whereas interview form and sampling are entirely predetermined 
and fixed, wo have seen that the interviewing conducted by several 
interviewers with many respondents changes from interaction situa¬ 
tion to interaction situation* It cannot Ire repeated often enough 
that proper understanding of sampling procedures and a full command 
of the questionnaire* content-wise and in torme of the different types 
of questions, not only facilitate the interviewers field tasks but 
increase as well his chances for better performance, Assuming that 
the first three phases of a research project employing the interview 
technique;—design of the study and questionnaire formulation* 
sampling and field work,—have been successfully completed, the 
analyst moves in to order and to interpret the data collected. He 
will adhere to the principles of clarification of unstructured materials 
according to the working hypotheses of his study design and he will 
tie in the position to codify his structured data. In the first instance, 
he content-analyzes the data according to the inductive procedure; 
in the second instance, he clarifies the data and orders them according 
to preselected analytic categories or topics. Recently this process 
has been designated as coding* in the sense that the data arc fit led 
to a set of categories or a code* At present, attempts are made, 
among others, to test how these analyses vary ? How the generalize 
tioiis that grow out of those two kinds of data-coilecting procedures 
compare ! To what extent is there overlap between the categories 
arrived at inductively and those arrived at deductively ? Where 
there is overlap, what is the agreement nr divergence in the generaliza¬ 
tions about them i What is the nature of the evidence supporting 
these generalizations, arrived at by different techniques of analysis 
and/or data-gathering. 

Summing up* the interview technique within the framework of a 
research project allows reproducibility of findings and statistical test# 
of the data gathered, when the requirements for systematic research, 
i.e. n adequate: design, sampling interviewing and analysis urn met. 

But the interview technique is only one of the various techniques 
used in social science and it has been taken out of context for the 
eake of exposition. Other methodological aspect# are perhaps less 
studied but of no less importance. 

An eesantial question confronting the social scientist early in his 
research is the decision about how much intensive and exhaustive 
cultural description and understanding is required for an adequate 
design of his investigation. It is possible that the answer to this 
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question unay depend upon such circumstantial aspects &s tlie 
character of the culture or the special traits of the researcher; How 
faiuilar is ho with the cultural mitten and similar cultural milieu l 
How familiar is he with the language ? How quickly can he learn 
it ? Still leaving aside these circumstantial matters and acknowledg¬ 
ing the fact that the more penetrating b one's knowledge of a culture, 
the more acute a research design is likely to be, it nevertheless remains 
feasible to present this problem m meaningful methodological terms. 
How exhaustive a cultural description is essential for the adequate 
design of a study such as the one, where the problem of research is 
specified in advance * 

Another essential methodological aspect refers to differences In 
data-gathering procedures* Upon certain occasions and fur certain 
research process, the field worker defines his data-collecting task as 
unselectivcly aa possible. In interviews with subjects and informants, 
lie uses what he sees as a point of departure For questioning and probing 
us to the meaning, in this culture, of tbe occurences, events or verbal 
cues which come to him by virtue of his presence in the community. 
He aims to secure from respondents and inform anus—and even from 
introspection about hb own experiences—os full it description ^ 
available on the on-going social process, trying to get as rich and full 
a background! as possible for understanding these cultural process. 
He tries to avoid, insofar as humanly possible, personal judgement us 
to the relevance or irrelevance of the information available to him. 

Upon other occasions, and lor other research purposes, the field 
worker Beta hb da ta-co 11 acting task in a highly selective way. He 
enters the scene of investigations aimed with a specified set of topics 
to examine, usually the analytic constructs of hia study design. His 
aim is to secure only as much data as is necessary to permit him to 
genera Eke about these constructs or these topics. He defines some 
data, therefore, as relevant and others as irrelevant. Insofar as is 
humanly possiblo t ho tries to collect only the former type of data. 
The methodological implication lies in the comparison of the kinds 
of generalizations which grow nut of the ftn&tyaia of these two kinds 
of data-gathering procedures. 

A further mt 4 bodologieal aapecL is the flexibility of a research 
question and its mfiucneo on level of proof. In some situations, and 
for some research topics* the field worker varies his research questions 
as the project progresses and his data indicate new, unanticipated 
needs. This may be true not only for the project m a whole, but 
for any given investigation of a single situation, a single informant* 
a group, a subject-matter, a system, or an institution. As a result, 
tho focus of interest at any phase of the investigation may !>e quite 
different from the focus of interest at the end of it. it is a need, in 
this kind of data-collecting procedure, that the field-man act annul 
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tuneously as data-gatherer and analyst. Ho evaluates his data and 
acts accordingly either on the spot {in a given interview situation 
or observation task) or during the total period of the field work- 
That bp he makes tentative interim analysis of his data frequently 
while he is in the field, and if tmeb analysis lead;* him to decide that 
his problem should be redefined, he will do immediately. 

T h is, procedure, however* makes it almost impassible to order 
11 H informants with respect to the same variable. Pertain tuples 
may be considered inappropriate for some subjects, or not suitable 
lq pursue in some situations, or may be discarded from the later 
specification of the research design. Thus, such flexibility has a 
hidden implication for the level of proof for any generalization, and 
for the justification of extrapolating to any larger population group 
than the sample actually covered. In such a case, the researcher 
relies on judicial evidence ratlter than the measurable evidence of 
statistical proof—this evidence is evaluated according to the 
reasonableness of his statements and the internal consistency of his 
story. 

In other cases j the field worker sacrifices such flexibility in the 
data-gathering phase of the research in order to bo able to place a large 
number of respondents with respect uf the same variable. This 
h usually done by the survey technique, which relies on a standardised 
stimulus to elicit the response winch permits the respondent to be 
ordered* The data securerl by such techniques may be handled 
statistically* and such statistical manipulation provides* in the 
analysis phase, the flexibility which is absent in the data collecting 
phase, for the analyst can take advantage of the bu t that all res¬ 
pondents arc measured with regard to the same variable. 

Such a technique, however, requires a problem to l*e phrased 
with a high degree of specificity in advance of the principal data- 
gathering phase* It separates the data-collecting operation from 
the analytic operation. It assn urns that it is possible to order all 
informants equally reliably with respect to the .same variable. It 
further assumes that the characteristics relevant to the sample are 
known. Then it provides in llie case that these assumptions are 
validated a formal and measurable level of proof. 

Still another methodological aspect deals with the role of the 
investigator. In some research tasks the field-worker operates as 
a passive observer, recording an activity or an event or a response 
to a stimulus which is a customary part of the normal environment 
of the subject under investigation. The researcher tries to secure 
his data Ji in the normal course of events 1 '* To this end, some field- 
workers go as fur as to dissimulate their research interests; others 
try to involve themselves in situations in such a way that their 
particular research instrument is not apparent to the subjects, bo 
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that the focus of interaction is on persons or ©vents other than the 
investigator as researcher. 

For other research tasks, the fieldwork©r operates as an active 
and essential stimulus to the interaction. He secures his data by 
active questioning or manipulation of stimuli designed to ©licit data. 
Rather than taking the role of the passive recorder, the heldworker 
takes the role of an investigator. 

Methodological research attempts to evaluate the appropriateness 
of these two kinds of research roles for given situations and given 

cultural nettings. ... f 

A further methodological consideration is the definition of the 
research situation. The alternative roles which the fieldworker may 
take have direct implications for the way data-gathering situation 
is defined. In that data-gathering situation where the Heldworker 
interviews and observes his subjects while that person is engaged 
in interaction with something or someone other than the researcher, 
the field worker's own presence in the situation is presumably not 
strongly apparent, or Ls at least n peripheral and minor element in 
the data-gathering situation. 

In other research situations, the main elements are the hold worker 
and informant engaged in direct interaction. But the situation wiU 
be defined in different terms according to their mutual roles. It will 
be seen one way if the rolo of the researcher is observed mainly in 
non-research terms—he is viewed as a friend, or a business associate, 
as a ©c-moniber of a group, as a participant in common interests. 
In such a case, the situation may be defined chiefly in terms of these 
roles rather than in terms of researcher -informant situation. Or, 
the field worker's activity in the situation may be seen in strictly 
research terms, it is in terms of his wish to secure information and 
the subject’s willingness to provide it. 

The methodological aspects refer to component parts of research 
techniques in quest of a better understanding of the phenomena which 
take place in the process of application of social science research. 
Obviously, methodological investigations are a never-ending process 
ns is nil scientific inquiry. Aa soon as new field* or new areas of 
specialization impose new quests for knowledge, modern techniques 
of investigations will evolve and will require methodological scrutiny. 
In this process of further development and growth of social science, 
the importance of methodology-minded ness will increase. 

As the physician studies anatomy of the human body for enabling 
him to bo in a bettor position to help men, the methodologist studies 
research processes for devising better teclmiqus of research. The 
analogy has been frequently used that what the doctor is to a human 
being** social science is to society, I am not sure whether such is 
really the case. No doubt that there are many ills in our frail human 
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institutions, organizations, societies and nations* No doubt that 
many social scteataats attempt to work in fields conducive to alleviat¬ 
ing conflicts, overcoming cultural gaps, and making social and techno¬ 
logical change easier to accept* Some are very successful. Social 
science methodology aims to make it more so in providing the right 
instruments of research for the proper research situations at the 
needed time. To do so, deep insight in the component parts of the 
research process is a prerequisite. A better understanding than 
presently available m required in basic methodological aspects such 
m inherent in the process of designing the research investigation; 
the problem of inductive and deductive analysis; the flexibility of the 
research question and its influence on the level of proof; amount and 
appropriateness of contest!: the rob of the investigator; defining the 
research situation; rapport, verification, and sampling of response; 
the data-gatherer as a factor affecting the quality of data; the form 
of the question and the categories of response; position of the question; 
measures of reliability; anonymity of the data’gatherer. All of these 
are presently under study by the Cornell Methodology Project- This 
attempt of sketching some of the connected questions within the frame¬ 
work of today's developmental stage of social science research is 
only a beginning. 


1 JTdBjntblitlind Report by the* American AasocFntLon for Public Opinion Ke&Hirch 
cut i tied “iELveatary of Research iB-Fn5gn?&& PF , April, JAM. 

J B. Etwljim, upoecli dtillveretl on SponifoniKip of Social Scienoo Rrwonih at the 
February IBTj- 1 meeting of the Society for the Study or SoeitkJ lainies in New York 
Cky + 

a Unpublished m^morandam oa Adwmd Training in Social Research by Patil F, 
LiwJitft'fd, Robert K. Merton imd Km gwl r y Davis. 

" R 'j ».-h |] L. Ackoif, The D-. -ign of Social R^arch, 10^ 
a Stanley Pnyno K Tlie Art of Asking Quart t&aw, lfrE2. 


THE CORNELL LUCKNOW EVALUATION STUDIES OF THE 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

TSmbXHLL B* Goo Pali* 

The Government of India launched simultaneously with the 
initiation of the community development project*, a programme for 
evaluation of their administration and impact. An independent 
evaluation of the action programme wan flight and it is worth noting 
that the agency charged with aasesament, the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, waa made responsible to the Planning Commission 
and not the Community Development Programme administration, 
la an effort to add guidance on tho methodology of evaluation, Cornell 
University undertook, toward the cud of 1&53« an intensive three- 
year study of tho projects in several selected sites. Cornell’s field 
research in India on the implications of technical and other stimulus 
at the local level is inter disciplinary in nature and has drawn heavily 
upon the University's cross- or inter-cultural cooperative research 
endeavours in Thailand, Peru, ami tho Southwestern United States, 
The Cornell study in India Is financed by the Ford Foundation and 
conducted in close collaboration with tho University of Lucknow, 

Research goals* In particular, the primary objectives of the 
research are i 

(1) To analyse tho process of cultural change: 

(2) To identify significant elements in the village culture which 
enhance or retard such cultural changes; 

(3) To determine which of these significant elements in the culture 
can and should be observed systematically in other community project 
areas; 

(4) In the shortest possible time, to develop and validate simple, 
easily applied criteria and methods for studying these significant 
cultural factors; 

(5) To analyse the process by which changes induced by the 
action programme or stemming from other origins become integrated 
into and are encompassed by the changing culture’ 

(6) To identify the inter-relationship between initial and attendant 
subsequent changes within the culture, f.c. T the nature and mechanism 
of the 'chain reaction' following upon a given change in behaviour 

pattern^ 

Evaluation studies of this typo are bc-sct with very many practical 
difficulties. The task of relating results to programmes of the com¬ 
munity development administration is a complex one. The connec¬ 
tion between means and on da is not easily traced. But to withdraw 

i Tbi* Btaiumiikl ot roaaareli cbjMlivwi is drawn from n memorandum of agreement 

between tho Programme Evaluation Or^anifutticKi and Corasll 
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from the search for evaluation is to withdraw from the endeavour to 
reach at leant a degree of rationality in decision-making, for decisions 
can bo thought of as rational only insofar as the consequences of 
action can at leant approximately bo predicted and evalued. 

Research Mfes. Representatives of the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation and Cornell University agreed that the initial area for 
research should be in one of the new comm unity development blocks 
inn that the processes of change induced by the development pro¬ 
gramme might be studied from the beginning of that programme* 
Such a community development project had been inaugurated 
(August i953) in Den hand Tehsib Saharanpur Districts and interesting 
research opportunities were evident in Rankbandi village* Research 
w *f organized in Rankhandi early in 1954 and in a second but smaller 
village in the same development block in the hitter part of 1954* 
Work has been started in a control village in Lucknow District, 
Cohana Kalian, which is net within a community project area. Plans 
are being finalized fos- studies in Pudhf Mirzapuj District* in mi 
area substantially dissimilar from the others under observation. 

Rp'&earch procedure. The research laid initial emphasis on iho 
preparation of a baseline study of the entire culture; once the baseline 
data had been gathered, work tended to focus on agents and factors 
of culture change, those derived from community development project 
activities and, as well, those apparently unrelated to such activities. 
A number of research methods have Wen found useful: these include 
structured and unstructured interview's, participant observation, 
projective tests» the analysis of official records, and others. Con¬ 
siderable baseline materials have been accumulated. The concept 
of culture, as used in the social sciences—particularly anthropology 
and sociology plus the knowledge gained about the actual Rankhandi 
culture have enabled the research team to see tho community project, 
administration in perspective and in relation to the many factors 
which surround and act upon that administration. The administra¬ 
tion is thus viewed as part of the culture complex and conditioned 
by factor# of economic technology, systems of values, educational 
systems, caste and class influences. It is hoped that the agency 
which seeks to Inaugurate and control change will be seen, as much 
as possible, in its full and changing environment. 

It would b© presumptuous at this stage in our research to state 
conclusions, though stock is taken of progress at frequent intervals. 
Perhaps it will he useful to conclude this cursory presentation bv 
summarizing a few of the major problems and opportunities i 

(1) A programme of Government is under survey by the methods 
and insights of several of the social sciences—anthropology, sociology, 
economics, social psychology, and others. A challenge to all con- 
cemed lies in the creative interchange latent in the coming together 
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of these various disciplines in the context of a public administration 
programme, 

(2) In exploring intensively a culture in relation to a public admi¬ 
nistration programme, new problem ureas for research are uncovered, 
many of them hitherto untouched by the practitioner or specialist 
hi public administration. Those include the nature of administrative 
ami other communication systems; barriers to effective communica¬ 
tion among the pads and levels of the hierarchy; system* of vainest 
of the administration and group in society and the interaction of 
these; leadership and creativity. 

Finally, it should be kidded that the research, for both the Indian 
and American participant*, represents new opportunities For inter¬ 
regional and in ter-cultural studies. For the administrator it implies 
a broadening of interests* an awareness of other field* of study, and, 
eventually, the weaving into programme planning of new knowledge 
and technique. 


SOME ASPECTS OF VILLAGE ECONOMY IX ANCIENT INDIA 
(A study based on Sanskrit Buddhist Literature and the Milindapanbo) 

Batj Na nr P um 

Tiie existence of u prosperous and flourishing economic life in 
the period following the Christian era is revealed from the epsgraphic 
record* and the exhaustive data from the literature of this period. 
It would appear from the Periptus of the Ecythrciin sea that India 
was commercially linked with the western world. Inland ccmmimf- 
cations wore rich and the famous ports of Sopanv and Broach were 
connected with trade centres in the north* Indian civilisation being 
largely rural, it would be in the fitness of things to asaesfi the contribu¬ 
tion of rural economy in the national wealth of the country. There 
are certain factors which were responsible For the economic prosperity 
of the country, and we propose taking thorn into corisidcrntion. 

Guild Organt&uli&n ; Economic cooperation is essential for fetching 
a fair price for produced goods as it avoids undue competition Amongst 
members following a particular profession. It also ensures stability 
to the producer whoso interests are safe In the hands of the trade 
union organisation. These unions were popularly known as guilds 
(Jremt) under a headman called Sreathin. The existence of such 
guilds is noticed in the Jstftkas and VWya texts, as well as in the 
H min mum literature* They continued to exist for thousands of 
years. An inscription of the Kushana period dated in the year 28 
records a deposit of 55(1 Puran&s in each of t he two guilds of mmifatmm- 
wheat flour* and dhangiin corn dealer*. by a certain lord of Waklmna 
or Badakshan who had come to Mathura and had set up an endow- 
ment for the exclusive welfare of the Brahmins. This Inscription 
suggests that ordinary trade guilds had a respectable status and 
they also served as indigenous banks, receiving deposits and per^ 
forming functions according to the stipulations. The Ms ha vast u 
furnishes a list of eighteen trade guilds jfreivi)* They were 

those " f ” n iU l s mi 1 1 1 - u iy i n\ i hi =? ft a t m ni/i hi ). m a ko rs of ca\ ■ E oma - 
in ents (pmm rihi \ p j ewel a plemlotirers f man ipraatamkA ) , perfumers 
[Qundhiid) t nil-iiiilkirs (iaiUku}, makers of poi for storing qher {gfirita 
hmdikfi)* makers of molasses iffoUtd) cotton doth makers {terpdxik3) f 
curd makers (dwthika), makers of candy sugar [khundahirnhi). sweet 
confectioners {mod<ikukdf£t Ait), wheat'flour dealer (ailPTiifataraA'd), 
grinders of barley meal {rnktukurtikdl fruit-dealers {pfmkmmija), 
dealers in roots {mulavanija). flour grinders (rAurna £vjtaj£), dealers in 
perfumed oil (fjtfjtdha iaitikd) and provision dealers (nfftjtfaizya or 
aviddahaid}* Besides these* eighteen guilds* mentioned in the Jutaka** 
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the inscriptions of the period mention another aix, namely those of 
weavers {ireni koUk&nik&y a) T pottottr&iiktdmrika), workers dealing in 
hydraulic engines [odatfanirika), corn dealers [$eni dhamHikd), 
bamboo workers {mmkdrfi) and bariers It seems that 

there were aa many m twenty-four economic guilds, and they were 
different from those mentioned in the J a takas. A perusal of the 
list of guilds convinces m that there was over specialisation in economic 
professions which were well organised. Thus wo find that the flour 
grinders were different from those of barley meal, dealers 
in perfumed oil had nothing in common with oil millers. So 
also were the workers of candy sugar different from the confectionery 
and the root dealers from the fruit dealers. Ii is equally interesting 
to End a spirit of amity prevailing amongst the members of a particular 
guild. Disputes, if any, were referred to the headman who acted 
as an arbitrator. 

Qwr speciati^tim : There seems to i>e over specialisation in the 
economic life of the people with the result that the economie output 
was great and the Email good. Thus person* dealing in essential 
and eatable cornmodjties included makers of molasses [gudQpocakd}, 
makers of honey (jnffdhukdrakii), dealers in sugar (sfirkammyiijd), oil 
millers {Hla-pidaka), seaborn powder milkers (tiUo-kutakd), s weet meat - 
dealers Sellars of cakes (pimAd), sellers of fishes 

(mmchika), hawkers of boiled rice (offtiaiM). dealer^ in spices (gan- 
dhiku-pamk&)+ dealers in mutton (aumbham). Persons selling fuel 
for domestic consumption were called (kmthalMnijjam). Producers 
of articles were sometimes different from the solk-ra of those things, 
us for example fishermen (balii&ika) were different from sellers iff 
fishes (macehikS), and hee keepers (vtodhu-kdraba) from dealers in 
sugar and probably' honey [mrkaramn i jja). Persons belonging to 
the artisan class included potters (kmnbh/ikiiru, also mentioned as 
ghatikarfi), carpenter [r^ndhaki), bronze utensil makers [fattaktira), 
craftsmen (iiljnknm)^ makers of needle {vjichi^prakshiptfj ), cutters 
of precious stones, shell ivory workers (saniii'i-dantukum), stone 
carvers pukiira ) which industry was localised at Mathura. 

The masons and architects were also graded. Thu architect was 
known aa pdataka t the briek-layer, fepa ka , the well digger. knpakK&ndka, 
the mud carrier- mriuikamhaka, the load carrier -kashihnmhaka and 
the house painter was known m mmin. Cottage industries were well 
developed, as wr find references to persons skilled in mechanical 
art (aiTjufcr), workers in mechanics (ytmimkani), carriage builders 
(mthukkra) f weaver* {hminda). The master mechanics known as 
kamrim gramika accepted apprentices who were trained by them* 
Sucli pupils were known as karma m m -a n tev&ai n , There aro references 
to blacksmiths [karmam, also known as lohakara or ftymakam)^ gold¬ 
smiths (mparmkdm or hirangakdrdj, silversmiths {rajatakdrd}, copper 
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smiths (/d mm-kutIa) T gla.*s dealers p% ms hikdrii ), lead workers 

{stsaMnt), workers in tin (ftpidhira), workers in brae* (mUnkurd)* 
tannora (cannntikdra), ivory workers carvers in ivory (dun to- 

him). It is rather strange that Indians at present do not manufacture 
needles, but them are references to needle makers popularly known 
as (^ci£ara). fhe Mahava^tii describes the manufacture of needle 
by a blacksmith. These references suggest, there was over speciali&a- 
tlon as a result of highly developed economic life. There were certain 
centres noted fur their special industry* Thus Mathura was famous 
for its atone sculptors and Vidisi for its ivory workers They were 
also mvjtod by people from other parts of northern India, as we !ind 
frtjui a relerenee to the sculptor Sivarupa of Mathura who carved a 
beautiful image of Buddha at &r£vasiL 

Improved AgricuUurtd Economy : Agricultural production depends 
upon the fertility of the land and its right use, proper supervision 
and vigilance on the part of the farmer and certain other natural 
Factors. According to the poet Asvaghosha, people took resort to 
agriculture to end their wiserj\ This industry popularly known as 
krishi is prescribed for Taisyas alone, according to Menu, but there 
are inferences to persons of all castes taking to and, thus suggesting 
vocational mobility. The main consideration of the farmer* known 
aa kitr^huka r was the fertility of the hind, tn the agricultural village 
{krijihif/ratim)> the arable Sand was called khtMamtmm which was 
free from pits* precipices and so were. The tiller first removed the 
defects in the soil such os weeds and atones and tljoms (tinn. pamm, 
kaiiha) and then followctd gradually the process of ploughing (Jto4i7rd) r 
sowing (tupitaS}, irrigating {mmtmHdakam The fields were 

properly fenced {mlkhitm), and watched Qppttva), before cutting 
Vatwm}. The ricn fields were provided with cauais lor irrigation, 
and there were embankment for storing the water* The seed^ were 
s^m according to particular crops tho gnmnary was known as 
koshfatjitTa, Besides land, labour is equally important in rural 
economy. One fin da references to extra pay [vih&a vetana) and also 
double daily wages which wm done to satisfy labour. Even then 
forced labour (rijj’Wi) was not unknown. The ^addlmrna Fundarika 
refers to employers unwilling to give much to the persons serving 
under them, Tire agricultural produce waa expects! to be very 
good, ft was an age of self^uffideney, and there was enough left 
for times of emergency, Wo do find references to famines and rationing 
in literature. It is natural for the people getting selfish and the 
chances of an internal revolt could not be ruled out. Three kinds 
of famines are mentioned: 

CtoucAn, Sm&athi and SolakSmtU: In the former the people 
were kept alive on I he gmtn-. collected in a bo* for the pacification 
of the dead. In the second the bones were boiled and the soup thus 
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prepared was drunk. Tn the last type of famine the people collected 
grziin* and molaasee deposited in holes with sticks, and after boiling 
them in good quantity of water drank the soup. Tills suggests that 
people poeaessed great stamina which carried them through difficult 
times when there were no chances of eternal aid. The state had to 
take strict measures to meet the ceitastrophy. The first step in tins 
direction was the collection of food-stuff (anmidifaw mmhritya} and 
after counting and weighing it (ganayitya, mdpayt/pd), it was to be 
placed in the state grannary fA™/i thagfiram} in every village, city and 
townlet. The next step was taking the census of the population 
for an equitable distribution (somam hhaktam). The census was 
done by the expert in statistics [gaisitakuiala), The last stage was 
the equitable distribution which came to one mouthful (kavado), 
according to the Av&damt Pataka, and one mdmkd, according to the 
Divy&vadana* equivalent in both the cutest to about 8 ounces, The 
references suggest that the state was conscious of dangers due to 
natural circuinstances, and allowance had to be made for them* 
There was no room for foreign aid + and it was really very creditable 
to turn the corner with the limited internal ionrecs. This was possible 
only with the combined efforts and sac ri Bees of the people and the 
state. 

Enter prise, Credit and Cooperation : There Is ever}" likelihood 
of slump if markets could not be secured for the produced goods. This 
depends upon enterprise, credit and cooperation* and we have to 
trace references suggesting the extent to which these factors contribu¬ 
ted in shaping a progressive economic life. There are many references 
to caravan traders {miihavaka) who moved out in company under a 
chief {mrihamha-pramitkha) or & rest hi Pramukha, There are also 
references to great enrvan traders [mahdmrthamha) in the Divyava- 
dsnn. The Avadflna Sat aka refers to sea faring merchants going in 
company {sortkvahanutftammudmmavatlma ), In t ho Diyyavadanil 
there are stories of as many as 500 merchants going together from 
Sriiva&ti to Ropara, and then sailing from there. It was not unusual 
for caravans being despoiled by rohljerfr or j>e risking in deserts > The 
Buddhist pnet mentions a traveller losing his car vans. He also 
gives credit for the fulfilment of the mission to the excellent guide. 
The commencement of a sea voyage by a trader or traders was 
signalised by the blowing of a gong (ghantS ghoskanam) inviting others 
to accompany with articles of merchandise which were carried free 
of cost and exemption from ferry dues or farea aMitkena 

tarpanyena}. According to Mlindapaiiho* Indian ships touched not 
only coastal towms, hut also far off places like Alexandria, and Takkola 
in the we#t T and China and SuvamabhDmi in the cast. The inland 
traders known a b otkarikaltanig were no less enterprising. There are 
references to horn traders coming from Taxila to Banaraa, and silk 
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traders going from Banaras to Alexandria. Baryga£ii or Broach was 
linked up with Ujjain and traffic between tins north and the south 
was very common. The Divylvadftiia also refers to certain business 
practices to ensure a fair deal. The deposit of an earnest money 
(aiwdritaja) which was generally J of the stipulated price w as a condi¬ 
tion precedent to the completion of the transaction after which the 
buyer put his seal on the merchandise* l&t&mtidrafak&hiiam kritva b 
Merchants were not entitled to go in for w holesale transaction* m it 
was against Lhe spirit of the organisation (tm/uMra), The collective 
enterprise ensured against a sharp rise in prices. Sometimes the 
merchants used to toll that their stocks were full (pummm kobukoshtha* 
fjarikum), and the seller had to sell at a considerable discount. When 
the deal had finished they could fetch ft fancy price for their goods* 
Credit and blinking facilities wore well known. The hanker called 
srwthin was noted for his usury. The Millindapanho mentions several 
terms like the borrower of a loan [imiyahakd), the negotiator {iftajud- 
dhuk®) T strikers by the debt [inaghata), harassment of debt (luatfa), 
and final release- from debt {inamobk/td)^ The money changers wore 
known as hr.tannihi. Must of the guilds performed the functions 
of modem banks. It was due to this spirit of cooperation that capital 
could !>e handled properly. The stability of these organisations was 
unquestionable* The Saddharma-Puiidarika refers to money lending 
(ytiffa-prayoga) and interest {prayoga)* 

Stress on Production; The economic prosperity of a country 
depends upon its productive capacity. If it is producing more than 
its actual need then in course of time it i& hound to lie rich. On the 
other hand if the people are more anxious for their luxuries and lefts 
conscious of their productive capacity, the country is bourn I to go 
down in due course. The sheet anchor of India's economic life was 
the stress laid on production. It had captured foreign markets. 
It supplied articles of luxury to Rome for which the Romans had to 
pay dearly. Pliny condemning the extravagance of the rich people 
on perfumes and other luxurious things pointed out that there was 
no year in which India did not drain the Roman empire of a hundred 
milli on soacstores* This note of caution by Pliny caused some change 
in the minds of the people. Sewell attributes the paucity of Roman 
coins In the south to this change of outlook rather than to the political 
condition* Warminton, however, doubts any slackness in Indian 
trade and commerce with Rome, much less the fact that the upper 
classed desisted from their extravagant tastes. According to him, 
the tastes of the wealthy wore just the same as under Nero. Checking 
the list of imported and exported articles from India, as one finds Lq 
the Peri plus, one comes to the conclusion that India was more 
interested in capital goods and gold rather than in articles of luxury. 
The imported things included thin clothing in large quantity p linens ? 
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topaz, coral, franMii* »ro f vessels of glass, silver and gold, plntc<l 
copper* tin, lead, sweet clover, gold and silver coins, and few articles 
for presentation to the king at the Barygaza port. The exported 
things included costus, bdellium, lycium T turquoise, lapis-lazuli* series, 
skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn and indigo. These things were exported 
from the Barbaricum port while Barygaza exported a few more likings 
like spikenard (coming from Scythia ami Kaapapyrus) agate and 
cornelian, silk cloth, mallow, cloak, yarn, and long popper. Tho 
list shows that India was anxious to secure foreign markets for her 
produced goods, and in return she handled raw material and gold* 
Tins had made her economy stable. The national wealth of the 
country considerably increased, and India was more a producer than 
t% consumer. Pliny could foresee this phenomenon and, therefore, 
he warned his countrymen. Indians were very sinewed and they 
laid more stress on production than consumption. 

We have tried to analyse certain factors that were responsible 
for building up India's strong economic position both at home and 
abroad, in the light of the available Indian and foreign evidence. 
Villages played an equally important part in the economic life of the 
country. There were no doubt many important cities, but Indian 
civilisation centred round villages. The organisation of guilds showed 
to what extent people were alive to tho necessity of economic coopera¬ 
tion. There was over specialisation in professions and industries. 
It is rather strange that some of these cottage industries completely 
vanished, as for example, needle making for which India has to depend 
even now' on the foreign market* The data from the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature shows that agriculture was very well developed. There is 
yet no reference to the use of Persian wheel which is noticed by Rana 
in the seventh century A h D. h and the term ar/jhaia is also mentioned 
in certain inscriptions of the ninth century A D. There w^s over 
production and the country had enough stock to meet any emergency. 
Credit, cooperation and enterprise am also taken into consideration. 
People were bold and enterprising, anxious to go over seas and capture 
foreign markets. There was enough cooperation and their stamina is 
commendable. If India could build her economic position in the 
world market, it was due to several factors to which the state and 
tho people contributed alike. 
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